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HE die is cast and a General Election is upon 
us. The question of where the real respon- 
sibility lies for the futile conflict which is 

about to begin we discuss at length elsewhere. But 
that question has now become a mere matter of history. 
No doubt it will be discussed on many party platforms, 
but it will not influence an appreciable number of 
votes. By the time polling-day comes it will have 
receded into the background. The more interesting 
question is what will be the result of this appeal to 
the country. Our own belief is that the changes will 
be comparatively slight and will tend to favour the 
Conservatives. We should guess that no party will 
win or lose twenty seats on balance ; but in our own 
prediction we have no very great confidence. Many 
Labour members appear to believe that the Russian 
Loan is a good election cry. But how anyone can 
think that electors who did not vote for Labour last 
year will be induced to do so this year because the 
Government proposes to give £80,000,000 to the 
Russian Communists, we cannot understand. It is 
clear, on the other hand, that Labour on this issue is 
bound to lose a considerable number of votes and a 
few seats, most of which will probably go to the 
Liberals, for it is only in a minority of constituencies 
that defections from Labour benefit the Conservatives. 
Broadly, the post-election position is likely to be much 


the same as at present, but a little worse, since the 
Conservatives will be more numerous and Liberal- 
Labour co-operation more difficult. Incidentally the 
present Leader of the House is almost certain to lose 
his seat unless he changes it. 

* * * 


Wednesday’s debate showed how unnecessary all 
this fuss about the Campbell case has been. The 
Attorney-General made a mistake in ever authorising 
the prosecution, without a sufficient investigation of 
the facts, but it was not a very serious mistake, and 
if he had given (or perhaps, we should say, been pre- 
mitted to give) in the first place the frank explanation 
which he gave on Wednesday, no more would have 
been heard of the matter. He completely cleared 
himself of the charge of having been improperly 
influenced in the exercise of his judicial authority ; 
but it was too late. All parties were by that time 
too deeply committed, and the tangle of commitments 
could not. be unravelled at a moment’s notice. The 
situation might have been saved by an adjournment 
of the debate, but the House did not respond to Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s proposal to that effect. Previously 
the whole thing had looked so “ fishy ” that there was 
every justification for the demand for an enquiry. 
The main blunder appears now to have been com- 
mitted by the Prime Minister himself. On Sep- 
tember 80th he declared categorically in the House 
that he “‘ was not consulted regarding either the 
institution or the subsequent withdrawal of these 
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proceedings.” On Wednesday he admitted that his 
previous declaration was made in the heat of the 
moment and that he had in fact had not one, but two, 
consultations on the subject, the first with the Attorney- 
General and the Director of Public Prosecutions, the 
second with his Cabinet. No wonder that Members 
who were perfectly aware of Sir Archibald Bodkin’s 
visit with Sir Patrick Hastings to the Prime Minister’s 
room on August 6th, declined to accept his assurance 
and demanded further information. It seemed obvious 
that something was being concealed. Now we know 
that there was nothing to be concealed, and that the 
impression that there was was due solely to Mr. 
MacDonald’s misleading statement and to that unfor- 
tunate high-horse of his. 
ok * 2k 

The atmosphere of the Labour Party Conference 
has been completely changed by the political crisis. 
But for the crisis, it is certain that Labour Ministers 
would have received a good deal of rough handling 
from the delegates, and that discontent with the 
Government’s home and foreign policy would have been 
freely expressed. The Dawes Report is unpopular with 
a section of the rank and file of the Labour Party, and 
the Government has been strongly criticised in Labour 
circles both for the weakness of its unemployment 
policy and for its ineffectiveness in handling trade 
disputes. The crisis, however, has made all save a 
very few of the delegates indisposed to offer criticisms 
which might have an adverse electioneering effect. 
It has solidified the party, and wiped out for the 
present the critical temper which was becoming more 
and more manifest. A number of the hostile resolu- 
. tions were withdrawn, and the few speakers who have 
attempted to put a “left wing” point of view were 
quickly disposed of. Curious as it may seem, the one 
party which is really pleased at the prospect of an 
election is the Labour Party. It was getting restive 
under the enforced temporisings of a minority Govern- 
ment; it is going into the electoral battle full of 
confidence. Whether it is right remains to be seen ; 
but that is undoubtedly the present temper of the 
active supporters of the Government. Whatever other 
prophets may say, they expect to gain seats, and talk 
confidently of an early return to power. 

* * * 


One sign of the new temper of the Party is to be seen 
in the overwhelming defeat of the Communists at the 
Labour Conference. No one expected that the Com- 
munist Party would be accepted into affiliation; but 
there was some doubt whether the proposal to exclude 
all members of the Communist Party from standing as 
Labour candidates would be endorsed. Not only has 
the Conference accepted by huge majorities both these 
recommendations of the Party Executive; it has also 
surprised, and even disconcerted, the Executive by 
carrying a further resolution excluding all Communist 
Party members from membership of the Labour Party. 
No one expected this resolution to be carried; and it 
would hardly have been carried but for the resentment 
against the Communists caused by the Campbell affair. 
Now that it has been passed, it is not easy to see how it 
can be carried into effect, or what precisely it will 
involve. The affairs of every applicant for Party mem- 
bership cannot be exhaustively scrutinised ; and what 
is to be the position of Communists who become Labour 
Party members through their connection with Trade 
Unions ? The resolution cannot be strictly enforced ; 
it can only be put into effect against individuals whose 
position is known. Its main importance is in showing 
the strength of anti-Communist feeling in the Labour 
Party, even more among the followers than among the 
political leaders, who probably regret a resolution which 
they will find the greatest difficulty in administering. 
The further suggestion, made in some quarters, that 
Communists should be excluded from the Trade Unions, 





is of course sheer nonsense. A Trade Union, for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining, must aim at including all 
workers, irrespective of their political opinions. 

* * * 


The White Paper on Egypt published last Wednesday 
shows how complete was the deadlock which ended 
the conversations between the two Prime Ministers. 
Zaghlul Pasha demanded everything and would concede 
nothing. It was to be a clean sweep of British power 
alike from the Sudan and from Egypt itself. We 
must abandon all control over the foreign relations 
of the Egyptian Government. We must renounce 
our claims to protect the foreign communities and to 
defend the Suez Canal. We must withdraw the 
financial and judicial advisers, and we must with- 
draw all our military forces from Egyptian territory. 
In face of this intransigent attitude agreement was 
impossible—and must continue to be impossible. 
Mr. MacDonald’s firmness will be approved by every 
section of opinion in this country, and it is a ludicrous 
misunderstanding of the facts to suggest, as some 
of the Egyptian critics do, that the Labour Govern- 
ment have become “ Imperialists.” Our conscience 
is clear about our right—and indeed, our duty—to 
stay in the Sudan, and if any charge of “imperialism” 
is to be made, it can be made with a good deal more 
propriety against the Egyptian nationalists than 
against us. As for Egypt itself, we certainly claim 
a privileged position there, for the safeguarding of 
the British Empire. But safeguarding the British 
Empire—and thereby, as we believe, the general 
peace—does not connote “ imperialism.” The security 
of the Canal is a matter of vital concern not only to 
us, but to all the world, and we hope the day may 
come when the world, through the League of Nations, 
will take the responsibility for it. But till that day 
does come, the prime responsibility rests on this 
country. For our part, we should like to see the 
British forces withdrawn within the Canal zone; 
the presence of foreign troops in Cairo does, as it 
seems to us, provide the Egyptians with a genuine 
grievance. But surely this is a difficulty that could 
be cleared up by the treaty that Mr. MacDonald 
wants and Zaghlul does not want. 

* * * 


Some of the rocks ahead of the Geneva Protocol are 
already looming up. In Canada and Australia the 
Japanese amendment is coming in for strong if not 
unanimous criticism, which poimts to serious doubts 
about ratification by the Dominions. The United 
States, of course, whose adhesion is of vital importance, 
remains, broadly speaking, indifferent. For the rest, 
save in certain countries, notably France, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, there is hesitancy. The Protocol is 
clearly tentative. It is not to come into force until the 
Disarmament Conference has met next year, has evolved 
a plan, and has got that plan into operation. If the 
Disarmament Conference breaks down, will the Protocol 
go into the waste-paper basket ? Nobody can answer 
that question with certainty ; but we may at least hope 
that it will not. There must still remain, however, the 
weaknesses inherent in the compromise between the 
French and the British points of view—or between what 
had perhaps better be called the points of view of those 
States which are concerned mainly with security and 
those which are concerned mainly with sovereignty. 
To the one sanctions are all-important ; to the others 
the application of sanctions—the use of military and 
naval force, that is—calls for the exercise of the greatest 
caution. We are not committed to put any more of 
our resources at the disposal of the League than we 
choose, though we might easily find ourselves under a 
heavy moral obligation to throw in our weight in some 

articular crisis. Nevertheless, we have no desire to 
elittle the work of the Fifth Assembly, or to play the 
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imist. If it is not possible at present to be enthusi- 
astic about the Protocol, it is possible to be hopeful. 
Some grave dangers were averted at Geneva, and the 
assertion of the principle of arbitration marks a step 
forward. The League is strengthened and it will gain 
further strength, we trust, with the admission of Ger- 
many. But the machinery devised by the Protocol will 
not go automatically. Its effective working will depend 
on the development of a more genuine international 
spirit in and through the League. 

* * * 


Recent articles in one or two London papers, about 
the alarming spread of political murder conspiracies in 
Bengal, have been reproduced in the Indian extremist 
Press, with an obvious purpose, and not a little to the 
chagrin of European opinion in India. The Calcutta 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, usually a trust- 
worthy observer, cables an emphatic contradiction of 
the reports, which are certainly calculated to give 
encouragement to Mr. C. R. Das and his friends. Current 
developments, the correspondent says, follow familiar 
lines, and some weeks have passed since it was considered 
necessary to carry out even the usual periodical search 
for arms in the suspected areas of Calcutta. The alarm- 
ist reports have happened to synchronise with the 
serious effort, by means of the Delhi conference, to 
reach a settlement of the acute communal quarrels in 
Northern India. The conference ended with the passing 
of resolutions breathing a spirit of large tolerance, 
after the delegates had listened to a speech of faithful 
admonition from Mr. Lajpat Rai. That veteran 
reformer told his compatriots that not only the political 
impotence, but also the poverty, of India was due to 
her own internecine quarrels. Mr. Gandhi, contrary to 
expectation, has completed his twenty-one days’ fast, 
and now all parties are preparing to send delegates to a 
conference at Bombay in November, to consider the 
suggestions and criticisms, lately collected by Mrs. 
Besant’s committee, in relation to a new constitutional 
scheme. The best things about this movement are its 
liberal character and its comprehensive scope. At the 
moment, however, the principal concern of India is 
the widespread devastation wrought by the autumn 
floods, which have been of extraordinary extent and 
violence. Several great rivers rose to an unprecedented 
level; Simla and other hill stations were cut off from 
the plains, and the villages of an immense area sub- 
merged. The Government and the Legislatures, accor- 
dingly, will be preoccupied during the first part of the 
winter with the urgent business of relief for hundreds 


of thousands of homeless people. 
* * * 


An important international congress was held last 
week in Prague to discuss “ some general principles of 
a new social policy.” It was attended by nearly 1,000 
delegates, representing twenty-seven different States. 
The British delegation was, unfortunately, small and, 
owing, no doubt, to the situation at home, included no 
official representatives of any big industrial or political 
bodies. The continental nations—and notably France, 
Germany, Austria and Belgium—were in strong force ; 
the French and Austrians sent their Ministers of Labour, 
and the Czecho-Slovaks practically the whole of their 
Government. No new social policy was, in fact, 
propounded, but the “ general principles” were all 
vital to human welfare and economic efficiency. The 
debates, which lasted three days (in four languages), 
resulted in resolutions in favour of the eight-hour day, 
the promotion of workers’ control in industry by the 
creation of statutory joint works’ councils, and the 
combating of unemployment by various measures. 
Amongst these measures particular stress was laid on 


the policy of avoiding cyclical fluctuations by currency 
control through the central banks. Save for certain 
reservations by a small minority on the question of 


works’ councils, the resolutions were carried with 
unanimity and enthusiasm. This was the more re- 
markable, considering that the delegates represented 
many different schools of thought. Militant Socialists 
and Trade Unionists found themselves in harmony here 
with “ bourgeois” social reformers, clerics, professors 
of political economy, administrative officials, and even 
employers’ ee The decisions of the Con- 
gress have, of course, no power to bind Governments. 
They should serve, however, to strengthen the hands of 
the International Labour Office, as M. Albert Thomas 
pointed out. 
* * * 

The Government were subjected to some criticism at 
the Labour Party Conference for its failure to bring 
forward an Hours of Employment Bill of a sufficiently 
inclusive character. The Bill now before Parliament, 
it is pointed out, excludes many workers who were 
covered by the Bill drafted in 1919 by the National 
Industrial Conference, to which the great employers’ 
associations, as wel! as the Trade Unions, were parties. 
This is true; but the Government has a good defence. 
The Bill which it has introduced proposes the ratification 
in full of the International Convention on Hours adopted 
at Washington in 1919. The most urgent need is to 
redeem British faith by legally adopting that Conven- 
tion, and so practically ensuring its endorsement by the 
chief industrial countries in Europe. We cannot make 
Germany accept the Washington Convention unless 
we accept it ourselves; and it is urgent that Germany 
should accept it if British industry is not to be subjected 
to unfair German competition, based on long hours as 
well as low wages. It is true that Parliament is in 
honour bound to redeem the pledges given to the 
National Industrial Conference in 1919, as well as the 
pledges given at Washington. But the Bill based on 
the Washington Convention should be the easier to 
carry, and it is also for international reasons the more 
immediately pressing. The excluded classes—seamen, 
agricultural workers, and others—can be dealt with in 


a subsequent measure. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Republicans are 
greatly cheered by Sir James Craig’s latest speech, which 
confirms their view that Ulster in search of a fighting 
policy automatically adopts Sinn Fein tactics. Mr. 
de Valera declines to recognise any form of Irish 
Government which does not give him everything he 
wants. Sir James Craig has no complaints to make of 
the powers he enjoys under the Act of 1920, but since 
the tata Parliament has decreed that these powers 
do not guarantee the permanency of existing frontiers, 
he announces that if the Boundary Commission fails to 
decide entirely in his favour he will abolish the Northern 
Government and go into the wilderness with Mr. de 
Valera. Yet Sir js Craig has repeatedly declared 
that his chief ground of quarrel with the South is its 
refusal to accept the supremacy of Westminster! The 
Northern Premier proposes to repudiate the Boundary 
Commission only if it fails to revise border lines accordin 
to his dictation. Should its findings coincide with 
his views, he and his followers are certain to take the 
lead in denouncing Sinn Fein objectors for their uncon- 
stitutional hostility to Imperial authority. It is highly 
improbable that the Northern Government for the 
pleasure of spiting Great Britain will decide in the 
event of an adverse boundary decision to commit 
administrative hari-kari. The first result of such an 
act of political lunacy would be to give a clear field 
to the armed hooligans whose activities in the past were 
as terrifying to Unionists as to Nationalists. Even if 
this prospect does not daunt Orange extremists, their 
saner leaders cannot be unaware that an armed revolt 
against English authority is not the best means of 
securing a continuance of English protection. 


42 
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THIS ABSURD CRISIS 
M R. RAMSAY MACDONALD isa very remark- 


able man. He is a man of exceptionally 

wide knowledge and long political experience. 
He is generally acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
of living Parliamentarians. He is a markedly inde- 
pendent thinker, who over and over again in the 
inner history of the Labour movement—where, by 
the way, he acquired his diplomatic gifts—has exhibited 
a high degree of moral courage. He is never intimi- 
dated by finding himself in a minority amongst his 
own friends, and having once reached a definite con- 
viction on any subject does not abandon it under 
pressure. He has never—in the past, at any rate— 
been afraid of the left wing of his party. Times 
without number he has faced them in the open and 
beaten them and so earned their respect. During 
the past six months, as Foreign Secretary, he has 
won golden opinions from everyone with whom he 
has come in contact, not only from the foreign diplo- 
matists whom he has met, but—a much severer test 
—from the very able and expert staff which has 
served him. Amongst the officials of the Foreign 
Office there are we believe no two opinions as to the 
merits of Mr. MacDonald as a “ chief” and some of 
the most highly-placed of them have not hesitated 
to express in private the opinion that he is the best 
Foreign Secretary England has had for a quarter 
of a century, if not for longer. If his departure from 
office were to be mourned nowhere else it would 
certainly be mourned in the Foreign Office. 

And yet, with all these gifts, he has brought the 
country into the absurd political predicament in 
which it now finds itself. For it is he, and he almost 
alone, who is responsible for the present undesired 
“crisis.” The country is faced with the prospect 
of a General Election which no one wants and which 
can probably have no result save to emphasise the 
difficulties of Government under a three-party system 
and to postpone that revival of trade of which unex- 
pected signs were beginning to appear. That Mr. 
MacDonald should have chosen to invite defeat at 
such a moment is almost unintelligible. Some critics 
attribute it to his extreme personal vanity which will 
not suffer him to admit even the shadow of error. 
We may accept or reject that explanation, but certainly 
it is difficult to find any other that will fit the facts. 
A very large majority of the House of Commons 
wishes him to remain in office at any rate until next 
summer, but he has deliberately challenged it on 
issues on which it could not support him without 
utterly humiliating itself. He has had a magnificent 
chance which he seems wantonly to have thrown 
away. As Foreign Secretary he has been an immense 
success ; as Prime Minister he has been an utter failure. 
He has never recognised the inevitable limitations 
of a minority Government. He has never poured 
oil on the troubled waters; but almost always has 
said the word that was best calculated to exacerbate 
party feeling. If he had treated his Liberal allies 
with even common courtesy he might have remained 
in power not merely until 1925, but for some years 
to come, possibly even for a decade. 

But instead he has missed no opportunity of insulting 
and deriding those who placed him in power. From 
a purely party point of view such a policy may or may 
not be justified—though we do not believe it can be; 
but from a national point of view it certainly cannot 





be justified at all. Why, if he is a democrat, should 
he utterly despise the opinions of the four million 
electors who voted last year for Liberal candidates ? 
Why should he cherish such intense personal feeling 
against Mr. Asquith, who, after all, whatever Mr. 
MacDonald may think of his opinions, is probably 
the greatest and quite certainly the most disinterested 
of living statesmen. An alliance would have been 
easy and wholly unembarrassing, for if we are to 
classify politicians according to their real opinions 
and without regard to party, we should probably 
have to place Mr. Asquith a little to the left of Mr. 
MacDonald. But Mr. MacDonald lacks generosity. 
He is jealous of those whose personal competition he 
fears. At the first breath of criticism, whether well 
or ill-founded, he gets up on his high horse and com- 
plains that he is being unfairly treated. Every argu- 
ment used against him is “ dishonest,” every parlia- 
mentary attack a “‘ mean conspiracy.” As Leader of 
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the Opposition he was tough enough, but as Prime | 


Minister he seems too thin-skinned to live. 

To the Labour Party Conference, on Tuesday, 
Mr. MacDonald delivered a quite extraordinary speech. 
If we were not aware of his rigid sobriety we should 
have said that no sober man could say what he said. 
His epithets almost passed belief. 
attitude of the Liberals as one of “‘ medieval crooked- 
ness and torture.” He spoke of “dishonesty and 
obliqueness ” and a “trumped up stunt,” of “ tricky 
conspirators and resourceful demagogues.”’ He sug- 
gested that the report of the proposed Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into the blunder of his Attorney- 
General was “ already drawn up ’’—a reflection upon 
the honour of the House which, if it had come from 
any newspaper, would probably have involved a 
summons to appear at the Bar and an exemplary 
punishment. He must, for the moment, have lost 
his head altogether. That is his weak point. He is 
generally one of the ablest and coolest men in 
England, but he can lose his head. 

Mr. MacDonald insisted that the two issues upon 
which the Government was threatened—the blunder 
of the Attorney-General and the Russian Loan—were 
mere pretexts, devised by Conservatives and Liberals 
who wanted to turn the Government out of office. 
Did he believe he was speaking the truth? If he 
did, then he must be one of the worst informed Prime 
Ministers in the political history of Great Britain. 
For the majority of the Tories do not want a General 
Election, and the Liberal Party, as everybody knows, 
would pay almost any price to avoid one, short of a 
complete repudiation of their own principles. Is it 
possible that Mr. MacDonald really believed what 
he said? It is very difficult to think so. For if he 
did he is a fool, and Mr. MacDonald is not a fool. 

The Labour Government, if it is to fall, will fall on 
two issues—the action of the Attorney-General in the 
Campbell case and the proposal for a guaranteed loan 
to the Russian Communists. On the first issue there 
is very little to be said. The final decision of the 
Government—not to prosecute—was obviously right. 
The spectacle of a twentieth century Labour Govern- 
ment pursuing a prosecution under an eighteenth 
century Mutiny Act would have been incongruous 
beyond reasonable toleration. But why could not the 
Prime Minister—or the Attorney-General himself for 
that matter—have openly avowed the Government’s 
point of view? It was a political prosecution which 
ought, of course, never to have been initiated, but 
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which could quite properly have been abandoned on 
political grounds. The Prime Minister had only to 
say: “Of course I stopped this silly prosecution ; 
it is no part of our conception of the duties of Govern- 
ment to make martyrs of Communist windbags ”— 
and the whole business would have been at an end ; 
the votes of almost every Liberal in the House would 
have been in his pocket. But instead of that he chose 
to assert that there had been no blunder at all; not 
even in the Attorney-General’s original authorisation 
of the prosecution. And that was not honest. 

May we not expect honesty from a Labour Govern- 
ment ? What have they to hide? Why should they 
refuse a judicial enquiry? Can they not afford to 
have their proceedings exposed to the + ae of day? 
Of course they can. Wednesday’s debate proved 
that much. Yet an enquiry is refused and an election 

recipitated merely because something somebody said 

ios wounded Mr. MacDonald's ridiculous amour propre. 
If the leaders of the other parties had gone on their 
knees to him with personal apologies and assurances 
of their confidence in his honour and his immense 
abilities he might possibly have consented to reprieve 
the House and the country from the sentence of Dis- 
solution. Though even then the reprieve would 
probably have Conn couched in uncivil terms. One 
is tempted sometimes to wonder whether the previous 
occupant of his room at the Foreign Office did not 
leave behind some subtle influence, some insidious 
aroma which Mr. MacDonald has been unable to 
resist. Lord Curzon was certainly never more aloof 
than Mr. MacDonald has been, even towards his own 
colleagues. 

But it is not upon this ridiculously unimportant 
Campbell case that the election—if it comes—will 
turn. The main issue will be as to whether the British 
taxpayer is or is not to lend a large sum of money 
to the Russian Communists. Undoubtedly we shall 
refuse to do anything of the kind; and Mr. MacDonald 
knows that we shall refuse. Why, then, does he insist 
on asking us about it? Is he a statesman or only a 
party politician who vainly believes that he can gain 
votes on such an issue? That is the main question 
which has now to be decided. Is the Labour Party 
a national party, or is it merely a party which wants 
office at any price? Presently the Prime Minister 
will have to answer that question. In June he ridiculed 
the idea of a guaranteed Loan to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. What has caused him to change his mind? 
He has not told us. Evidently, however, it is not a 
matter of principle. 

The decision lay with Mr. MacDonald. He could 
force upon us an entirely futile General Election or 
he could grant us a reprieve. If he had been willing 
to grant us a reprieve he could certainly have counted 
upon the co-operation of the Liberals. Why could 
he not for a moment abandon those personal and 
utterly unimportant enmities by which his present 
policy seems to be determined and give first place 
to the interests of his country ? He has shown himself 
capable of doing that as Foreign Secretary. Why 
can he not do it as Prime Minister? In the matter 
of the money which he has taken from the millionaire 
to whom he gave a title he has been treated with a 
generosity which is not undeserved, but which is 
certainly without precedent. Might he not in return 
have curbed his sensitive likes and dislikes and without 
regard to party interests considered how best he 
might serve the interests of his country? If he 
could sink his vanity and his prejudices and admit 
the possibility of there being other men besides himself 
who are able and honest, he might be in power at 
this time next year and even the year after. There 
were many of us who honestly believed that when 
a Labour Government came into power there 
would be less “‘ party politics” and a more genuine 


concern for the real interests of the man in the street: 
The opposite—if we are to judge from the tactics of 
the present Labour Ministry—seems to be the truth. 
It appears to care for nothing save its own estimate— 
— ly mistaken—of its party fortunes in the future. 
Instead of raising the standards of political controversy 
it has lowered them. If Mr. MacDonald’s almost 
hysterical speech on Tuesday is to be taken as a model 
of modern political oratory, then decent and reasonable 
people in Great Britain will soon learn to despise 
politics almost as much as decent and reasonable 
people do in America. We cannot swallow such 
stuff—such palpable nonsense. The country is in a 
hole. It is faced with the prospect of an election— 
which it detests and which can lead to nothing save 
futility and loss. If the Prime Minister cannot some- 
how pull us out of that hole he deserves never to be 
Prime Minister again. 


THE LABOUR PROGRAMME 
tie Labour Party Conference, which has been 


meeting this week in London, is an assembly, 

not of the parliamentary party, but of repre- 
sentatives from Trade Unions and constituent organisa- 
tions throughout the country. It represents, not the 
leaders of the Government, but the main body of their 
followers. It has been working, moreover, on an agenda 
drawn up before there was serious thought of an imminent 
General Election. For both these reasons the Conference 
cannot formulate an election programme, but only the 
main conditions with which such a programme must 
conform. The parliamentary party and its leaders are 
governed by the decisions of the Conference in the sense 
that they cannot go against its views; but they and the 
party organisers are free to select from the Conference 
programme the issues to be stressed in election pro- 
nouncements and on election platforms. 

The five resolutions of importance put down by the 
party executive and discussed this week must not there- 
fore be read as even the outline of an election programme, 
or as indicating the steps a Labour Government would 
immediately take if it were returned to office. They are 
significant rather of the forms of pressure likely to be 
exerted on a Labour Government by the party outside 
Parliament. They serve to focus the prevailing views of 
Labour’s supporters on the policy to be adopted. They 
furnish, in short, valuable hints as to the state of Labour 
opinion in the country ; but it remains to be seen how far 
they will be translated into a parliamentary programme. 

Of the five, four deal with matters which have long 
figured in the party programme. Pride of place is given 
to the nationalisation of the coal mines, and it is quite 
clear that any Labour Government of the future, with or 
without a majority, will find it difficult to avoid bringing 
forward a carefully-thought-out measure with this object. 
Not only do the miners—the largest single group within the 
party—insist; there is also strong pressure from the 
Socialist bodies and the Socialists in other Trade Unions in 
favour of a serious attempt to attack the fortress of private 
enterprise. Nationalisation of the coal mines is thus 
important, not only in itself, but as a symbol of the whole 
policy of collective ownership. Few Socialists now want 
to nationalise everything ; but the public ownership of the 
basic utility services remains as much as ever a funda- 
mental Labour doctrine. Public ownership, indeed, is no 
longer conceived as involving purely Civil Service admin- 
istration ; and a somewhat indefinite demand for “* workers’ 
control” is coupled in the resolution with the demand for 
ownership. But this ranks as a secondary issue; the 
resolution is in effect an instruction from the Party to the 
Government to try an early bout, if the chance offers, on 
the question of public ownership. 

Next comes the demand, also by no means new, for a 
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unified scheme of electricity supply under direct public 
control. On this matter the Government has already 
announced its intention of shortly producing a scheme. 
The resolution lays down the principles with which the 
scheme must conform. All private Electricity Bills are to 
be opposed. Joint Electricity Authorities are to be insti- 
tuted compulsorily throughout the country, and are to 
have power to purchase private undertakings. On all such 
authorities the representatives of public bodies are to be 
in the majority. Main transmission lines are to be in all 
cases publicly owned. Capital is to be raised by State loans, 
or with the aid of State guarantees. The workers in the 
service are to have a share in control. In short, while 
private electricity undertakings are not to be extinguished, 
the control of prices and policy is to pass to public bodies, 
and virtually electricity supply is to become a public 
monopoly. 

Of the remaining resolutions, one urges immediate steps 
for the taxation of land values, “as the primary source 
from which national revenue should be drawn ’”’—a pro- 
posal exalted much beyond its real importance by inclusion 
in this programme. The fourth deals with unemployment. 
It is largely congratulatory—on grounds which appear to 
us singularly insufficient. Its practical proposals are that 
the Governitent and the Local Authorities shall “‘ speed up 
the development of the latent resources of the country and 
the establishment of additional public utilities °—a sound 
but not very helpful generalisation—and that the rates of 
unemployment benefit shall be further increased—a most 
necessary step, urged here in far too lukewarm and inconclu- 
sive a phrase. In short, the resolution on unemployment 
betrays the unease of the Labour Party in dealing with this 
most crucial issue. 

Lastly, there is a resolution headed “ International 
Supplies ”’—the new, and therefore the most important, 
feature in the programme. It proposes “ the conclusion 
by the British Government of agreements with the Dominion 
Governments, and where necessary also with Foreign 
Governments, for the bulk purchase and Government 
transport of the principal commodities required in this 
country.” It thus takes up, and officially endorses, a plan 
which, unofficially, has been much canvassed in Labour 
circles during the past two or three years. 

What exactly does this resolution mean? The bulk 
purchase of imports was extensively practised during the 
war, in order both to ensure the supply and to keep down the 
prices, of a large number of necessary commodities. Wheat, 
wool, sugar fand meat were all dealt with in this way, and 
the result was a big saving both to the consumer and to the 
National Exchequer, as Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd’s recent book 
very clearly showed.* Since 1918 the plan has been heard 
of chiefly in connection with two great practical problems— 
the position of British agriculture and our commercial re- 
lations with the Dominions. Mr. Montague Fordham and 
other agricultural experts have been advocating a scheme 
for fixing a guaranteed price for home-grown wheat, limiting 
imports to the quantity required in addition to the home 
crops produced at this price, and arranging for import by 
bulk purchase from abroad through a public Agricultural 
Council. This plan has been widely endorsed, and is 
obviously in the minds of the sponsors of the present 
resolution. 

At the same time, the proposal for bulk purchase has been 
urged, from a different standpoint, as the right solution of 
our economic difficulties with the Dominions. If this 
country rejects Protection as a fiscal policy, what means 
can it adopt to tighten the financial links between itself and 
the rest of the British Empire? The question was can- 
vassed at the time of the Imperial Economic Conference, 
and has since been much discussed in Labour circles. Why 
not, it is urged, give the Dominions a preference, not by 
way of a tariff, but by preferential contracts for the bulk 


* Experiments in State Control at the War Office and the Ministry of 
Food. Oxford University Press. 











purchase at a fixed price of Imperial products needed in 
this country? Apply this plan to the above-mentioned 
scheme for the control of wheat. It would mean only that, 
for the imported supply, contracts would be made with the 
Dominions in preference to foreign countries, whenever 
Dominion supplies could be made available. A guaranteed 
market at a fixed price would be worth far more, it is 
suggested, to the Dominion producer than a tariff preference. 

The clause in the Labour Party’s resolution referring to 
the Dominions shows plainly that its sponsors have this 
form of Imperial Preference in mind. For this reason, the 
proposal is important, not merely for its declared object 
of combating “ international combinations and monopolies,” 
but still more as the possible basis of a distinctive Labour 
policy in Imperial affairs. It has not been clearly thought 
out as yet, and it is probably put forward this year rather 
as a “ feeler”’ than as a plan for immediate adoption ; but 
the proposing of it, even in its present inconclusive form, is 
a highly significant step. Labour has a well-defined policy 
in both home and foreign affairs. It has hitherto lamen- 
tably lacked any distinctive Imperial policy. In this 
resolution is at least the germ from which such a policy may 
be developed. 

Taking the resolutions as a whole, we find in them a 
definite indication to the Government that, while its diffi- 
culties are fully recognised, it is expected in the near future, 
if it remains in office, to make a serious effort towards 
putting the most urgent parts of its constructive policy into 
effect. A stop-gap Labour Government may be able to 
concentrate on current problems, and to postpone home 
legislation to the settlement of pressing international difficul- 
ties. But, if Labour retains office, its supporters will expect 
it to do more than this. The unemployment problem alone 
is enough to force its hand. Home development must be 
undertaken on a large scale; and this raises at once, as 
in the case of electricity supply, the question of public 
ownership and control. Moreover, the agricultural problem 
must be tackled, and a clear Imperial policy must be formu- 
lated. The importance of stimulating Empire trade and 
satisfying opinion in the Dominions is clearly understood. 
Therefore beyond the immediate issues of mines nationalisa- 
tion and electricity supply, the Labour Party in the country 
demands measures for the national control of food imports, 
as a means both to agricultural stabilisation and to the 
systematic development of Imperial resources. These reso- 
lutions outline, if not the programme of Labour at the 
General Election, at any rate the broad configuration of the 
future policy of the party. 


THE PROSPECTS OF A GENERAL 
ELECTION IN GERMANY 


Berun, October 6th. 
Boe: is enjoying an international Peace Congress 


and a ministerial crisis—the latter precipitated 

by the demand of the German People’s Party for 
the inclusion of the German Nationalists in the Government. 
The opening ceremony of the Congress in the Reichstag 
yesterday morning, which was also a commemoration of 
all the victims of the War, made an emotional appeal. 
It must have been the first time that a Belgian senator 
had presided in the German Parliament House over a 


gathering of delegates from nearly every European country. § 


The chairman, M. Lafontaine, made the only practical 
speech. It dealt with the economic causes of war and the 
necessity of removing them if war is to be got rid of. Herr 
Paul Loebe’s elegy on the war dead, which showed how 
beautiful German prose can be when it is tinged with 
poetry, was, however, quite in place, and it was impossible 
not to be touched by the vigorous eloquence of M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, who, at eighty-three, seems to have discovered the 
secret of perpetual youth. 
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For the rest, the proceedings of the Congress have not 
perhaps great practical significance for the reason that it 
does not represent any effective force. The Peace Societies 
have no doubt done good work in keeping alive such ideas 
as that of compulsory arbitration, but perhaps they might 
have done more had they appealed less to sentiment and 
more to self-interest. With a few exceptions, such as 
M. Lafontaine, the Pacifists have never gone to the root 
of the matter. The forces that make for peace are inter- 
national finance, international capitalism and international 
labour, and the last is at present the weakest and the worst 
organised internationally. Perhaps, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has suggested, international finance and international 
labour might agree on certain important points if they 
could come together. At any rate, the suggestion has 
been well received by two or three leading financiers in 
different European countries to whom I have mentioned it. 
As one of them said, there is not the same incompatibility 
between the interests of finance and those of labour as 
between the latter and the interests of industrial capitalism. 
Moreover, the financiers, being mostly Jews, are cleverer, 
more objective, and wider in their outlook than the indus- 
trial capitalists. Probably, however, there is little hope 
of such a rapprochement, and we shall get peace by way 
of “ Europe, Ltd.” It will be better than war, but it 
will have its disadvantages. 

The ministerial crisis seems likely to end in a dissolution 
of the Reichstag, since Dr. Marx is unlikely to get the 
German Nationalists and the Socialists into the Govern- 
ment. One was inclined at first to credit him with Machia- 
vellian wiles when he proposed to enlarge the Government 
at the same time on the Right and on the Left. It looked 
like an attempt to dish Dr. Stresemann by consenting to 
take in the German Nationalists only on the impossible 
condition that the Socialists came in as weil. But I am 
assured that Dr. Marx sincerely believes in the practica- 
bility of a Government of the V olksgemeinschaft—a German 
edition of the Union sacrée. If so, he must be almost 
alone in Germany in his belief. The prospects of a General 
Election are not, in my opinion, so promising as they 
looked until now, for I cannot think that the workmen 
will understand or approve the attitude of the Socialist 
parliamentary party. It is held by many of my German 
friends that it is a brilliant piece of tactics on the part 
of the Socialists to consent in principle to join the Govern- 
ment with the German Nationalists, but to impose condi- 
tions that the latter cannot accept. It seems to me a 
tactic too clever by half and at the same time not clever 
enough—the sort of tactic of which there has been too 
much in Germany. The conduct of the Socialists is 
palpably insincere, as the German Nationalist Press is 
saying—and I am old fashioned enough to attach a certain 
importance to sincerity even in politics. Supposing that 
the German Nationalists were insincere enough to accept 
on paper the conditions of the Socialists, the latter would 
be in an uncomfortable position. They lost four and a-half 
million votes last May by coalescing with the party of 
Dr. Stresemann. If they coalesced with the party of Dr. 
Hergt, they would probably lose a few million more. 

There was strong opposition in the Socialist parliamentary 
party to the decision of the majority. Nobody opposed 
it more strongly than Herr Loebe, who is one of the ablest 
men in the party and does not belong to its Left wing, 
but has a prejudice in favour of common honesty. It 
is to be feared that, in the event of an election, the Socialists 
will find that honesty would have been the best policy. 
My belief is that there will in that event be very numerous 
abstentions among the working-class voters. The Com- 
munists will almost certainly lose seats—they are discredited 
by their senseless conduct in the Reichstag and their evident 
political incapacity, which beats the record even in Germany 
—but it is likely that the Socialists will gain fewer seats 
than the Communists lose. In the present Reichstag the 
two parties of Labour have between them 162 seats. I 


doubt whether they will have as many in the new Reichstag, 
should there be an election now. 

On the other hand, the prospects of the German National- 
ists, if they stick to their principles and refuse to join the 
Government, seem to me to be improved. They will not 
lose the financial support of Big Business, as they would 
have if they had prevented the Dawes plan from passing 
the Reichstag and forced a General Election on that issue. 
They will have the advantage of being able to say that they 
would not abandon their principles to get into office, 
whereas the Socialists were ready to abandon theirs. They 
are quite likely to gain seats at the expense both of the 
Fascists and of the German People’s Party, which will 
probably suffer again, as it did in May, from Dr. Stresemann’s 
shifty policy. In the circumstances the Democratic Party 
would have a great chance, if only it were a party and not 
a fortuitous agglomeration of heterogeneous atoms. The 
success of the organisation called the “ Reichsbanner 
Schwarz-rot-gold,’’ which has some three million members— 
all men—after an existence of about eight months, shows 
the strength of Republican feeling. The aim of the organi- 
sation is to unite Republicans of different parties for the 
defence of the Republic, and it includes Socialists, Demo- 
crats and Centrists. It has formed a quasi-military guard, 
thanks to which Republican meetings can now be held in 
towns where they were formerly impossible. The Nationalist 
rowdies no longer have it their own way. That these organ- 
isations of a military character on both sides may lead 
to civil war sooner or later is possible, but the Republicans 
were obliged to imitate their opponents, since the latter 
were allowed by the Government to arm with impunity. 
In certain places the Fascists are trying to join the “ Reichs- 
banner Schwarz-rot-gold’”’ in order to destroy it from 
within, but it should not be difficult to take precautions 
against any large influx of spurious adherents. 

If the Democratic Party had definite principles, a practical 
programme and some measure of party discipline, it should 
reap the benefit of this Republican revival, but there is 
little inducement for anybody disgusted with the Socialist 
Party to vote for a party that retains among its members 
such men as the present Minister of National Defence, 
Dr. Gessler, a thorough-going militarist and reactionary, 
who is suspected on substantial grounds of having connived 
at the escape of Ehrhardt, who has consistently tolerated 
the illegal armed organisations, and has declared it to be 
high treason to expose the connection between these 
organisations and the Reichswehr on the ground that it 
gives information to “ enemy ” countries. The Democratic 
Party may gain a few seats in the event of an election, but 
it can hardly hope to gain many. There remains the Centre, 
which also includes people of widely different political 
opinions. It, too, may gain a few seats by the votes of 
non-Catholics. There are already non-Catholics among 
the voters of the Centre. I know Jews that voted for the 
Centre last May on the ground that it has more political 
sense than any other German party, which is true. Anti- 
Semitism in Germany is rather Protestant than Catholic— 
indeed, the Fascists, who are the most violent anti-Semites, 
are also anti-Catholic. One of their beliefs is that the 
Vatican is now run by the Jews. If the Republicans in 
the Centre Party would join with the Democrats, a really 
strong party would be formed. The weakness of the 
Centre Party is its lack of political homogeneity. 

To sum up, I fear that the Socialist Party has added one 
more to its already numerous blunders at the instigation of 
the men responsible for the previous ones. I hope that I am 
mistaken, for, if not, a General Election is unlikely to improve 
substantially the political situation. The poll is likely 
to be much smaller than in May, and the result not very 
different in its main lines, although there will be changes 
in the strength of the respective parties. The aim of the 
Socialists, the Democrats and the Left wing of the Centre 
is to get back the old Coalition, possibly with Dr. Wirth 
once more as Chancellor. In the present Reichstag the 
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Socialists, Centre and Democrats have together only 198 Morgan—an exceedingly heavy handicap.” He had been 
seats out of 472, so that they have to gain between them ambassador to England—a suspicious fact in the eyes 
44 seats to get a bare majority, and between fifty and sixty of very many Democrats. In the West, moreover, he 
to get even a very small working majority, if the total of was not even a name. All these obstacles Mr. Davis set in the 
the Reichstag is unaltered. I think they would have done himself to overcome, and the newspaper reports leave no that : 
it a month, or even a fortnight, ago. I do not think that room for doubt that he has done uncommonly well. His an: Ga 
they could do it now. The total membership of the Reich- September campaign in the West “put him on the map.” thing 
stag may, of course, be smaller than at present, but in that He is not making his campaign on the Democratic party rallyi 
case the relative positions of the parties would be the same. platform; he is shaping his own. He is a powerful and Unde 
There is not much hope for German politics without a attractive candidate. Speech-making presents no diffi- Amer 
reshuffling of parties, for the present German party system culty to him, and he has a style of oratory which is still tendii 
is effete. Only the German Nationalists, Communists and_ effective in America, although our people would be disposed aT 
Fascists have defined political principles. The Centre hasa to regard its solemnity and sonority as the survival of an dates 
religious basis. The Socialist, Democratic and German almost forgotten age. This 
People’s Parties are just opportunist combinations. But Mr. Davis is denouncing the Republicans on account of al 
German politics can never be healthy or real until there isa Cabinet corruption and the oil scandals. He is taunting ot 
new electoral system. The detestable system of Propor- them upon their vagueness and silence, especially on pod. 
tional Representation makes the political education of the international affairs. The United States must have a sete 
German people impossible and enables the respective party foreign policy, and, he says, the American people are aie 
bureaucrats to go on electing themselves for life and to entitled to know what it is. He himself is for member- 3 Fc 
keep out new blood. It is a dangerous situation, for, failing ship of the League of Nations. He would have had f th 
a sound political system, the fate of Germany may ulti- America directly represented at Geneva for the discussion sah 
mately be decided by civil war. Rosert DELL. of Arbitration and Disarmament. He is for whole-hearted ialan 
American participation in the projected Disarmament the t 
Conference. And to this the Republican Secretary of detes 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY State replies that the policy of the United States is co- of Le 
operation without the “ pledging of power,” as illustrated oile 
HE election for the American Presidency falls by the Washington Disarmament Conference and the pe 
on November 4th, and if any observer, English Dawes Report. In any event, however, Europe and the aie 
or American, thinks he is able to forecast the League of Nations are of small account in the contest. aide 
result, he deceives himself. Since the death of George It is significant that President Coolidge has adopted the dine 
Washington there has never been so baffling a campaign. plan of almost ignoring his Democratic opponent, while “ane 
The candidature of Senator La Follette makes a situation recognising the peril of Senator La Follette. That peril, ote 
to which there is no exact parallel. The evidence available indeed, is not minimized by the managers of the two la F 
as the basis for an estimate of the third-party movement older parties, and it has led the Republicans to adopt hot 
is conflicting. The Labour vote, the Western rural vote, the alarmist cry of “the Constitution in danger.” Their eae 
the Negro vote, are alike doubtful. The apparition of the appeal is to Democrats to desert their own candidate and 
Ku Klux Klan, with its racial and religious complex, vote for Coolidge. Davis, they argue, cannot win, but a 
has brought an incalculable element into the contest. full party vote for him would mean chaos, since there 
The two things that seem undeniable three weeks before would be no clear majority for any candidate in the Electoral 
the poll are that the Republicans have given up hope of a College. Before considering what this would mean, and in 
decisive victory for Mr. Coolidge, and that the likelihood how the deadlock would be dealt with under the Constitu- be ~ 
of an inconclusive result is much greater than it was when _ tion, let us look at the present position of Senator La Follette. La F 
Mr. La Follette first took the field. At the time of his nomination, early in July, La Follette’s We 
There can never have been a Presidential election in enterprise looked most forlorn. It was difficult to get the 
which programmes play so small a part. President Senator into the ring. There was no third party in being; Seon 
Coolidge cannot fight upon the policies of his predecessor; there is none now. His supporters, extraordinarily varie- — 
they have faded away. He cannot “ point with pride,” gated, had no national organisation and no funds. As a a. we 
as they say, to the Administration which he took over political leader Mr. La Follette was merely a regional figure. the I 
from Warren Harding; one-third of it went down in Wisconsin was his centre. His positive influence are is 
personal discredit. He cannot fight on the Republican commanded Wisconsin and the neighbouring States tend 
platform, for it was made purposely vague, and, as the towards the North-West. Those, it was assumed, he the E 
record shows, he has again and again set himself against could win. Whether he could extend his victories over iin 
the majority of his party. Therefore, Mr. Coolidge must the central farming States and out to the Pacific would Pet 
appeal to the electorate simply as a representative individual. depend chiefly upon the price of wheat and the level of Ku I 
He is cool and safe; the business interests of the country agrarian discontent. What chance he had of gaining Mr. J 
are secure in his hands. As President in office he can do the adhesion of Labour; whether radical Republicans such done 
only the minimum of campaigning, and that suits his as Senator Borah of Idaho would come out for him; what do th 
temperament. He rarely makes a speech, and when he measure of support he could expect to get from the Press be le 
does he contrives to combine a definite form of phrase —upon these and other important matters Mr. La Follette And 
with an indefiniteness of substance in a fashion that is his and his friends were in the dark. Nor was it possible on th 
own design. The election of Mr. Coolidge would exactly to begin a review of his chances until the lines of the party 
suit the dominant interests of American industry and campaign began to emerge in September. It was then Repu 
commerce, but, as we shall see, their course is far less clear plain enough that Mr. La Follette was the leader of a formid- the 
than it was at the beginning of the year. able movement, which is none the less significant because of vo 
Mr. John W. Davis, the Democratic candidate, has a not definable in party terms. There is, of course, a plat- will h 
totally different task. While Mr. Coolidge maintains silence form upon which La Follette and Wheeler (his running Ku K 
and reveals himself as iittle as may be, Mr. Davis must mate for the Vice-Presidency) are standing; but here count 
“sell”’ his personality to the American public. When again, as in the case of Coolidge and Davis, it is the candi- Coolic 
nominated three months ago he did not exist as a political date and his personality (or the myth of his personality), Bu 
leader. He is a Southerner and a West Virginian lawyer, and not any political question, that makes the issue. and o 
neither of which characters could be regarded as, in the Senator La Follette is the embodiment of American the q 
circumstances, a strong qualification for the anti-Coolidge insurgency. For forty-five years he has been at grips with La F 
champion. He had been counsel to the house of Pierpont the political machine. To him the great interests are the 
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Infamous. The chief article of his faith is that government 
belongs to the people, has been stolen from them, and can 
be recovered by them. His enemies denounce him as a 
pure agitator. His friends, citing the reforms comprised 
in the Wisconsin plan of city and State government, retort 
that no other American politician has to his credit a tithe 
of La Follette’s constructive achievement. The great 
thing that has happened in the present campaign is the 
rallying of organised Labour to the La Follette standard. 
Under the rule of Mr. Samuel Gompers the policy of the 
American Federation of Labour has been to resist the forces 
tending towards the emergence of a political Labour Party, 
and to cast the vote, in the constituencies, for those candi- 
dates who are the more favourable to the claims of Labour. 
This year the central committee declared for La Follette, 
and the Federation joined in the appeal for funds. It is 
not pretended that the Executive of the Federation can 
deliver a national Labour vote ; but, on the other hand, the 
importance of the decision and of the general Labour 
attitude is not disputed. Two things, mainly, account for 
La Follette’s standing with organised Labour ; his advocacy 
of the public ownership of railways, and the terrific force 
with which he denounces the use of the method of legal 
injunction for the breaking of strikes and the crippling of 
the trade unions. Needless to say, the two regular candi- 
dates have displayed the greatest eagerness in the courting 
of Labour. Both President Coolidge and Mr. Davis have 
made full admission of the right to combine and to bargain 
collectively. But the unions are convinced in regard to the 
attitude of Big Business, the Executive, and the Courts 
towards themselves; and they are deeply resentful in 
consequence. La Follette is banking on that resentment, 
and upon the effect of the systematic attempts by the great 
corporations, since 1920, to bring down the wage scale. 
La Follette, moreover, is able to count upon a remarkable 
host of supporters and devoted personal adherents, who have 
been gathering around him during the years of his long 
struggle. They are found in every State and city. Their 
earnestness has in it something of a religious quality. They 
are upheld by all the radical weeklies of New York. But, 
it may be noted, the friendliness of the Hearst newspapers, 
though of great weight with the mass of city voters, may 
be more than a little embarrassing to the idealist wing of the 
La Follette army. 

We come now to the chances of the battlefield. The 
central fact is that Senator La Follette is a rebel from the 
Republican camp. For all his radicalism, he has until the 
present year remained with his party. His defection and 
the vigour of his campaigning have brought civil war among 
the Republicans. Nearly all the States that he can win 
are in the Republican column. Hence, the Democrats con- 
tend that the third-party vote must of necessity draw from 
the Republicans more than it can from themselves. Fur- 
ther, they estimate that the Negro vote may be a factor. 
Since the Civil War it has been solidly Republican, but the 
Ku Klux Klan, it is suggested, has made all the difference. 
Mr. Davis has denounced the Klan; Mr. La Follette has 
done likewise ; Mr. Coolidge has not. Does his failure to 
do this mean that the Negroes, and not they alone, will 
be led to identify the Republican Party with the Klan? 
And, finally, the Democrats point to two most salient facts 
on their side: the solid Democratic South, and the united 
party with all the leaders speaking for Mr. Davis. The 
Republicans argue, in reply, that their normal majority in 
the country being large, they can afford to lose a large block 
of votes to La Follette ; that the transfer of Labour votes 
will hit the Democrats more than it will hit them ; that the 
Ku Klux Klan may split the hitherto solid South ; that the 
country demands security, and security in 1924 spells 
Coolidge. 

But no one knows. The election is anybody’s battle, 
and one man’s guess is as good as another’s. There remains 
the question, What happens if, through a heavy vote for 
La Follette, neither Coolidge nor Davis should obtain the 


266 votes that are required for a majority of one in the 
Electoral College, which consists of 531 presidential electors ? 
The answer is, that in that event the election is thrown 
into Congress. The House of Representatives may choose 
between the three Presidential candidates whose names 
stand first. The present House, it is agreed, would cer- 
tainly pass over Coolidge or La Follette, but might choose 
Davis. If, however, they should fail to agree, the decision 
is passed on to the Senate, which has the power to elect a 
Vice-President only. From the two Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates receiving the largest vote it would be required to 
choose a Vice-President, who would thereupon automati- 
cally become President ; or, the Senate failing, the Secretary 
of State might be raised to the Presidency. It is such a 
deadlock as this that conservative America is anxious to 
escape. 


FAME 


F you were to make a list of the hundred most famous 
living Englishmen, you would, during the present 
week, have to include the name of Mr. John Ross 

Campbell of the Workers’ Weekly. In the course of a 
few days he has become a more famous man than the 
Poet Laureate or the President of the Royal Academy. 
How many Englishmen know even the names of the 
Poet Laureate and of the President of the Royal Academy ? 
A far smaller number, I am sure, than are just now talking 
about Mr. Campbell as though the fate of the world 
depended on him. Men of mighty intellect have toiled 
for three-quarters of a lifetime in church, in politics, and 
in the arts, and have been content in the end with a tithe 
of the fame that Mr. Campbell has achieved in an hour. 
He may, for all I know, be a man of distinguished ability 
who deserves to be famous, but it is not because of his 
ability that a whole nation is talking about him. He has 
been placed on a giddy eminence by an accident, and shares 
the chief columns of the Press with statesmen, discoverers, 
singers and film actors, not so much because of anything 
that he has done, but because of what has happened 
to him. Nine-tenths of the fame he has won is due to 
the fact that the Attorney-General, having begun to 
prosecute him, refused to go on with the prosecution. 
In this easy fashion does Mr. Campbell pass into English 
history. Schoolboys may one day have to learn about him 
as they learn about Jenkins, concerning whom we know 
nothing but the fact that he had an ear or, rather, that he 
lost one. We do not know—at least, I do not—whether 
Jenkins was a good man or a bad one, whether he was 
clever or stupid. It is apparently doubtful even whether 
he lost his car in the fashion he described. Sceptics 
suggested that it was in the pillory and not at the hands of 
the Spaniards that he had suffered mutilation. Whatever 
may be the truth of this, he produced the ear as an exhibit 
before a committee of the House of Commons, and the 
blood of a whole nation boiled with the result that a 
pacifist Prime Minister was forced against his will to declare 
war. There have been many Jenkinses, but none of the 
others ever achieved fame on this level, except, perhaps, 
the obscure member of the family who gave his surname to 
a parlour-game played with sixpences. Whether it is 
worth bequeathing a name to posterity and, perhaps, 
being mentioned in school books is a question on which 
human beings differ. There is little to be said in favour 
of fame from the moralist’s point of view, except that the 
love of it may incite men to perform great deeds. When 
we read history, however, we find that it is as easy to 
achieve immortality by a crime as by any of the heroic 
virtues. Even in the Scriptures the memories of Cain and 
Jezebel and Judas survive with those of Moses and Elijah 
and St. Paul. In the newspapers to-day fame is no less 
independent of virtue. In the present year, Patrick Mahon, 
a murderer, had a fame that Prime Ministers might envy, 
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and Vaquier, a poisoner, filled the public eye as no living 

preacher has done. Fame is the preserve neither of the 

good nor of the great. If a poet wished to advertise his 

name, he would be better advised to rob a jeweller’s shop 
than to write an epic. Even a writer obviously fated to 
be famous, such as Mr. Bernard Shaw, had to work for 
years in order to achieve as much reputation as a criminal 
achieves in a few hours, Fame merely means getting 
talked about, and getting talked about is within the power 
of any lift-boy or bookmaker’s assistant. It is, appar- 
ently, however, a natural longing of the human heart, 
and criminals, as well as artists, are influenced by it. Those 
two young American monsters, Loeb and Leopold, seem 
to have thought the world well lost if only they got enough 
space in the newspapers, and other murderers have made 
it clear that they thoroughly enjoyed their notoriety, if 
not their doom. 

It is odd that the world should play up as it does to this 
love of notoriety. It will remember a rascal for a thousand 
years, and forget the name of a man who conferred a 
lasting benefit on it. I am writing with a fountain pen, 
but I do not know the name of the man who invented the 
fountain pen. I am drinking tea, but I do not know the 
name of the man who first discovered that a beverage 
could be made from those enchanted leaves. I am smoking 
a cigarette, but I have never heard, or even inquired after, 
the name either of the inventor of cigarettes or of the 
discoverer of tobacco. The man who first tamed a horse, 
the man who first made a boat, the man who discovered the 
uses of coal—their names are not household words to us as 
is the name of a mere scoundrel such as Titus Oates. I 
fancy I know the name of the inventor of the steam engine, 
but I have not the faintest notion who it was who made 
the first piano or who it was even who invented so modern 
an instrument as the telephone. A few great discoverers— 
Newton, Watt and Marconi—are safe in the halls of fame ; 
but somewhere in the same halls, and scarcely less safe, are 
Dr. Cook, of the North Pole, and Louis de Rougemont. 
Even in the arts, many a great writer’s name has been 
forgotten, while many a bad writer’s has survived. We 
remember Pye and Martin Tupper, but we have forgotten 
who it was who wrote Clerk Saunders and the great ballads. 
Ninety-nine writers out of a hundred, I imagine, would 
prefer knowing that their work would survive and their 
names be forgotten to knowing that their names would 
be remembered and their work would perish. But few 
are so indifferent to fame that it would not cost them a 
pang, having written something deserving immortality, 
to foresee that it would be ascribed to “ Anon.” by suc- 
ceeding ages. Had Bacon really written Hamlet, he 
would, I fancy, have been as earnest ag any of the Baconians 
in letting posterity know about it.) Even authors who 
have written anonymously have usually done so, not in 
order to escape fame, but in order to make sure of it before 
confessing their identities. We may be sure that Sir 
Walter Scott and Jane Austen did not mean to remain 
unknown for ever. Fame, undoubtedly, is of less conse- 
quence to some artists than to others, and it is not every 
great writer who has such an appetite for it as Balzac and 
Hugo. But the love of fame is almost universal, whether 
you are a great writer or whether you are a Justice of the 
Peace. Many people obtain an absurd pleasure even from 
seeing their names in print. A lady at a public dinner 
once told me, as she took up the card with the plan of 
the tables and looked down the list of the guests, that the 
sight of her name in print never ceased to cause her a 
little thrill of excitement. Happy mortals, to be so easily 
made happy! In this spirit do schoolboys cut their names 
on desks and on trees, and proud parents buy photographic 
reproductions of the announcement of their baby’s birth 
in the Times. At least, I presume that a good many 


parents do so, as you cannot announce the birth of a baby 
in the Times without receiving an offer from a photographer 
to make you mounted copies of it. 


Many people, it is 





said, even subscribe to charities in order to get their names 
in the papers; and hospitals depend no less on the unsel- 
fishness than on the selfishness of the human heart. It 
is all a means of advertising. One man will advertise his 
business, another his virtue, another his wealth. Even a 
good man may be attracted by the brief fame of a subscrip- 
tion list. He has the pleasure not only of seeing his name 
in print himself, but of knowing that other people will 
see it. Everyone who has ever done any reporting work 
on a newspaper knows how eager mortal men are for the 
most casual mention of their names. Policemen and shop- 
keepers are alike in this respect. ‘“‘ Put it down,” they 
will say. “Sure you’ve got it right?” And, as they 
scan the next day’s paper, their hearts flutter with joy 
as they see the most beautiful letters in the language in 
the most beautiful order in an obscure paragraph that, 
nevertheless, seems to stand out dazzlingly from the rest 
of the page. 

What good it does to get talked about, except from a com- 
mercial point of view, no man has ever explained. Yet 
even saintly men have experienced the pleasure of it, and 
thousands of men would rather be spoken ill of than not be 
spoken of at all. Ifa man is indifferent to fame, we speak 
of him as one who is conspicuously, even startlingly, virtuous. 
He seems almost as inhumanly noble as a man who is 
indifferent to money. At the same time, the love of fame, 
or of being talked about, can hardly be counted among the 
vices. It is a social quality, and is a recognition of the great 
importance of other people. The man who likes to be talked 
about is not content to wrap himself in his virtue and to 
live without the sympathy of his fellow men. He is inter- 
ested in what they think and feel—at least, in what they 
think and feel about him. He would rather interest than 
bore them. I will admit at once that a man is going too 
far if he commits a murder merely in order to interest his 
fellow-creatures; but there are other and more innocent 
ways. The love of fame, indeed, is a harmless indulgence, 
so long as it does not interfere with a man’s work, or with 
the comfort of other people. On the other hand, most of 
us are curiously impatient of anyone who makes notoriety 
the chief end of his existence. He exasperates us by his 
greed of the limelight, and, if he is only a super, by his 
continual attempt to play the leading part. It takes an 
exceptionally clever man to please us with his egotism. We 
can endure him, indeed, only if we suspect that he is playing 
a game and that, though he is trying to humbug us, he is 
not humbugging himself. Hence, to court notoriety is to 
court unpopularity, and few but men of genius have the 
courage to persist. The notoriety of smaller men lasts for a 
season, and the world ceases even to speak of them. How 
many lovers of notoriety would give both their ears to be 
sure of as long-lasting a fame as Jenkins’s! There is no 
sure way, however, for a small man to become a permanent 
figure in history. These matters are decided, as with 
Jenkins and Dreyfus, by the finger of chance. Has chance 
laid her immortality-conferring finger, by chance, on Mr. 
John Ross Campbell? Y. Y. 


ARE ACQUIRED GAINS 


ENTAILED? 


LL biologists are agreed that peculiarities of 
nurture, for better or for worse, may mean 
much for the individual. Nurture includes 
all the environmental, nutritional and habitudi- 

nal influences, and the individual organism is often pro- 
foundly influenced by their generosity or niggardliness, 
adequacy or inadequacy, normality or abnormality. 
The degree of development attained by what we may 
call the hereditary “ buds,” depends, so to speak, on 
the soil and the sunshine, the wind and the rain. The 
Dalmatian newt called Proteus remains wan-white in 
the dark caves; it soon puts on pigment in the well- 
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lighted laboratory. Its buried and arrested eye may 
develop a little further than usual, if it is illumined. 

The red Chinese primrose, familiar in greenhouses, 
has red flowers when it is reared at 15°—20°C.; but 
the same plant, reared at 30°—35°C., with moisture 
and shade, has pure white flowers. There is a Mendelian 
race of American fruit-flies (Drosophila) with a peculiar 
abnormality which is exhibited generation after genera- 
tion in a moist environment ; but if the flies are reared 
in dry environment—like good Americans—then they 
are perfectly normal. ‘“ Every character,” Professor 
T. H. Morgan says, “ is the realised result of the reaction 
of hereditary factors with each other and with their 
environment.”” With this all biologists agree, It 
must not be supposed, however, that the influences of 
surroundings, food and habits always act in a simple 
or uniform way. Some are conditions of normal 
development; others produce structural novelties 
(technically called “ modifications”); others act as 
subtle stimuli, tonics or disturbers. 

Most of our precise information in regard to the 
changes produced by peculiarities of nurture relates 
to individual organisms. We know what increase in 
weight will be shown by the heart of white rats con- 
demned to take an unusual amount of exercise. We 
know what dimensions will be attained by two fresh- 
water snails in three months, if one is reared in a 
narrow-necked vessel, and the other in -a vessel with 
a large free surface. We know what happens to the 
retina of goldfishes that are kept for a long time in 
total darkness ; but through lack of energy we do not 
know whether the offspring would be any the worse 
of their parents’ acquired blindness. 

On the other hand, it is known that peculiarities 
in the nurture of parents may affect the general vigour 
of the offspring, especially in cases like mammals and 
flowering plants where the offspring remain for a con- 
siderable time sharing in the life of the parent organism. 
In a few cases, for instance, it has been shown that 
the germ-cells may be prejudicially affected by some 
poison which is saturating through the body of the 

nt. No one, not even Weismann, has denied 
that the offspring may be influenced in a general way, 
for better or for worse, by deep changes in the chemical 
routine or metabolism of the parent. In a few cases 
the subtle quality of immunity, acquired by a mam- 
malian mother, may be exhibited by the offspring ; 
but this is probably due to the interchanges that go 
on between mother and offspring during the intimate 
symbiosis of ante-natal life. 

The question, that remains open, is the familiar one, 
not very happily expressed in the words: “ Are 
individually acquired characters transmissible ?*’ Per- 
haps this is better: Can a structural change in the body, 
induced by some new peculiarity in use or disuse, or 
in diet, or in surrounding influences, affect the germ 
cells in such a specific or representative way that the 
offspring will, through its inheritance, exhibit, even 
in a slight degree, the modification which the parent 
acquired ? A good term for an “ acquired character,” 
in the sense of the Spencer-Weismann controversy, is 
a “bodily modification,” or an “‘ exogenous somatic 
modification.”” These modifications are common; the 
question is whether they are ever hereditarily entailed 
from parents to offspring—hereditarily entailed in a 
specific and representative way ? Was Lamarck 
right, was Darwin right, in answering this question 
in the affirmative? For it should be noted that 
while Darwin attached only a secondary importance 
to the transmission of parentally acquired character- 
istics, to which Lamarck attached a much greater 
importance, he explicitly accepted the possibility. 
To Lamarck the raw materials of evolution seemed in 
the main “ modifications’ (exogenous); to Darwin 
the raw materials of evolution seemed in the main 
“ variations,” arising, he knew not how, from within. 





Everyone must welcome recent work bearing on 
the transmissibility of modifications, and such masterly 
statements of the affirmative position as Professor 


MacBride has given us. But there is great need for 
caution, and it may be of interest to refer to two or 
three pieces of evidence which show the difficulty of 
getting a clear-cut result, admitting of the Lamarckian 
interpretation and of no other. 

For thirteen years Professor Charles R. Stockard has 
experimented with guinea-pigs which he has treated 
with fumes of alcohol. Over 5,000 animals were used, 
and several were treated for as long as six years. Some 
of the treated animals lived for over seven years, prob- 
ably the longest life span recorded for guinea-pigs. 
The fumes did not injure or noticeably modify the struc- 
ture or behaviour of the treated animals. “ But while 
the parents lived long and well, their descendants 
showed a high early mortality and were structurally 
defective in many cases.” Is this evidence of the 
transmission of acquired characters? This is not 
Professor Stockard’s view, for he thinks that the alco- 
holic poison saturating through the body of the treated 
parent affected the germ cells prejudicially, so that they 
subsequently gave rise to low grade or arrested offspring. 
The weak and defective offspring and later descendants 
of the alcoholic guinea-pigs never showed any “new 
character”’ or any exact condition that was acquired 
by the parents or progenitors as the result of the inhaling 
treatment. This is only one out of several similar 
experiments ; it serves to illustrate the need for critical 
caution. 

Doctors Bentley and Griffith in Philadelphia rotated 
rats at speeds of 60-120 revolutions per minute and kept 
it up for 2-18 months. The rats fed and bred, played 
and slept in their revolving cages. When they were 
liberated, some fell into a decline and died, others 
exhibited, sooner or later, marked disturbances in their 
locomotion and eye movements. Some of them were 
paired with normal rats, and the offspring showed a 
high proportion of “ disequilibrated ” individuals. This 
looks very like the handing on of a specific disturbance, 
and this may be the correct interpretation. But Dr. 
Detlefsen has put his finger on a possible fallacy. The 
whirling may have set up inflammatory processes in the 
inner ear; there were often discharges from the ears 
of the rotated rats; and it may be that there is an 
associated pathogenic microbe which might pass, by 
contact, for instance, from parent to offspring. Dr. 
Detlefsen studied twenty cases of “ spontaneous” 
ear inflammation among non-rotated rats, and these 
showed the two kinds of locomotor disorder that 
marked the rotated rats and their offspring according 
to the direction of the whirling, whether clockwise or 
counter clockwise !- Dr. Detlefsen does not set himself 
to explain away the results of the experiments made by 
Drs. Bentley and Griffith; he merely indicates a pos- 
sible fallacy. And that is sound science. 

One other instance must suffice, for our present point 
is simply to illustrate the difficulty of getting a clear 
issue. Professor M. F. Guyer and Dr. E. A. Smith 
injected into fowls a salt solution of pulped rabbit-lens, 
to which the blood-serum of the fowl reacted, developing 
lens-antibodies—that is to say, counteractives to the 
intruded substance. Some of the fowl-serum was then 
injected into female rabbits with young. Of the sixty- 
one surviving offspring of these rabbits four had one 
or both eyes conspicuously defective, especially as 
regards the lens, and five others had eyes that were 
clearly abnormal. The lens-antibodies in the blood 
produced specific eye-defects in the embryos—defects 
which no other mode of treatment ever produced. 
But the striking fact is that once the defect has arisen, 
it may be transmitted to subsequent generations (as 
many as nine) through breeding. The descent has been 
repeatedly established through male as well as female 
lines. The abnormal condition has in general the 
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characteristics of a Mendelian recessive ; i.e., a defec- 
tive-eyed rabbit bred to a normal-eyed rabbit has only 
normal-eyed progeny in the first generation. 

Here then is a very remarkable case. Developing 

embryos were specifically modified in their early 
antenatal life by the influence of an antibody introduced 
into their parent’s blood, and this specific modification 
was handed on to subsequent generations, and by 
males as well as by females. It may be, however, as 
Professor Guyer points out, that the germ-cells of the 
original offspring were specifically affected at the same 
time as the cyes, and that the lens-producing constitu- 
ents in these germ-cells were specifically damaged. This 
would be what is technically called “‘ parallel induction ”’ 
rather than the transmission of a somatic modification. 
It is interesting to find that the eye-defects may increase 
from generation to generation, which looks as if the 
deteriorated eye could originate chemical substances in 
the blood which repercuss deterioratively on the germ- 
cells. In any case, it is clear that the germ-cells do 
not live a charmed life, uninfluenced by the turmoils 
that may be set up in the body. 

Some of the recent experiments, such as Kammerer’s, 
seem to us to suggest an affirmative answer; others, 
such as Agar’s, seem to us to suggest a negative answer ; 
none seem to us to be definitely conclusive—no, not 
even Pavlof’s, until more details are forthcoming. Why 
should we hurry, except for more facts? We should 
not like to be responsible for Herbert Spencer’s two 
alternatives—“ either there has been inheritance of 
acquired characters, or there has been no evolution.” 
That was surely a bad lapse from scientific method ! 

J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is of happy augury that a weekly journal such as 
THE NEw STATESMAN should have provided an opportunity for 
the public discussion of modern architecture in its pages. Your 
reviewer’s frank and vigorous critique of books on Von Erlach 
and McKim, Mead and White, and the correspondence which 
it has elicited are both evidence of “ a certain liveliness * on the 
architectural front, which it is most pleasant to behold. For 
what could be more desirable than that the general public, 
guided by its most highly educated representatives, should 
become a severe censor of modern architecture? It may be 
remembered that in the last century the literary influence of 
the Gothic Revivalists was largely responsible for the break-up 
of the “ Georgian ” tradition of building and for the Victorian 
chaos which followed. So if to-day men of letters wish to restore 
the poor body of civic architecture to a condition of health, that 
is a fact of great cultural significance. There are welcome signs 
that in the architectural profession itself a militant and reforming 
spirit is at work. As evidence of this I may mention Professor 
Reilly’s series of articles on the street fagades of London, Man- 
chester and Liverpool. These criticisms are written in a popular 
and witty style, yet they strike hard at what is vulgar and preten- 
tious in modern building. It would be well if others would 
follow his example and go into battle not on behalf of any par- 
ticular “* style”’ or “ styles,” but for the preservation of the 
order and comeliness of the general outlines of our cities. The 
schools of architecture, of which that at Liverpool was the first 
to have a special department of civic design, are also concen- 
trating their attention more and more upon urban building in 
large formation rather than upon the detached unit. 

Mr. Raymond Cotteshill, in his letter published in THE New 
STaTESMAN of September 13th, deplores “‘ the scandalous mess 
of Regent Street.”” But whose fault was that? Mr. Vernon 
Crompton ascribes the mischief to the commercial standards of 
the present day. I believe, however, that the continual literar 
og ay nyo of Regent Street was the real cause of its downfall. 
It has been called ‘* dull,” ** pedestrian,” ‘“‘ smug.” In the eyes 
of many of its critics it had the great blemish of being decorated 
with the Classic Order, it was “ artificial,” it was ‘* shirt-front ”’ 
architecture, it was ‘‘ unsuited to our Northern climate ’—and 
The men of commerce are the 


so on. In fact, it was * dead.” 
most humane people imaginable. They very rarely lay violent 
hands upon a building unless their literary guides have assured 


them that it is already *‘ dead.””, When Mr. Cotteshill describes 
the ** Greco-Roman style, however skilfully applied ” as a pas- 


—— 






oe the mutilated corpse of Regent Street receives yet anothe 
stab. 

The American architecture which rightly arouses the ire of 
your reviewer fails because it lacks the proper civic quality, 
But this has surely very little to do with its “* style.” Several 
of the American skyscrapers are not Greco-Roman, they are 
in the “ medieval ” style, or else the “‘ modernist ”’ style. But 
this does not make them any better. It is the shape of the 
building that matters, and its general demeanour to the city of 
which it forms a part. If this shape is good, the building is 
none the worse if, in the words of Milton, it ** imitates the old and 
elegant humanity of Greece rather than the barbaric pride of 4 
Hunnish or Norwegian stateliness.”’ Nor need we, in a pure 













affectation of provincialism, decline to acknowledge our affinity 7 





to “ those ages ”’ (I quote from the Areopagitica once more) “* to 
whose polite wisdom and letters we owe that we are not yet 
Goths and Jutlanders.’”’—Yours, etc., 
A. TrysTaN Epwarps, A.R.I.B.A, 
48 Blenheim Crescent, London, W. 11. 
September 25th. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROFITS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his reply to my letter on this subject, Mr. Thomas 
Russell takes an unexpectedly particularised view of my quite 
neutral use of the word “ pockets.”’ I was, of course, aware 
that the bookseller out of his gross takings, including his share 
of the price of the 7s. 6d. novel, has to pay the expenses of his 
business and then take home the balance, if any, to house, 
clothe and feed himself and his family. Cela va sans dire, or 
so at least I thought when I penned my letter. 

What I wished to know was whether the bookseller actually 
takes 3s. of the 7s. 6d., leaving only 4s. 6d. to be apportioned 
among the other producers of the book as a saleable commodity ; 
and if so, whether this constitutes a fair division. 

Consider : a 10 per cent. royalty is said to be a fair return for 
the author of a novel. He accordingly receives 9d. on each cop 
sold ; the wholesale man gets 6d., and the remaining 3s. 3 
goes to the publisher, who must not only remunerate himself, 
but pay for paper, printing, binding and advertising. I may 
be wrong, but as an outsider the division does not appear to be 
fair. Perhaps Mr. Russell can justify it, although he does not 
do so in his letter. 

I was, nevertheless, much interested in reading what Mr. 
Russell had to say about the price of books generally. The 
average book-buyer is not a wealthy man and does not wish to 
expend 7s. 6d. on a not particularly well-bound copy of an 
unknown novel which he may not even—so he discovers—wish 
to read through once, and almost certainly will not want to read 
again. He will, on the contrary, gladly pay this sum for a 
tastefully bound and printed copy of an old friend, which will be 
read —e | referred to many times.—Yours, etc., 

Earith, West Kilbride. THEODORE D. LOwE. 

October 6th. 





























Miscellany 
BE ENTHUSIASTIC! 


S far as Ican see from an examination of the 
A announcements of our leading musical organi- 
sations, we are not going to hear many new 

works in London this winter. A short musical sketch by 
M. Honegger and a pianoforte concerto by M. Stra- 
vinsky are likely to be the only novelties. No doubt we 
have had ten years of extreme musical excitement, but 
are we to suppose that a time of rest has now come and 
that it is something natural and inevitable not imposed 
upon us from without by the accident of an unenter- 
prising, timorous and box-office-obsessed group of 
musical caterers? Perhaps, for I cannot believe that 
these periods of alternate activity and repose have no 
deeper foundation than the caprice of individual 
organisers. Yet, on the other hand, I doubt if there 1s 
any lack of material supposing the Cochrans of music 
were eager to find it and bring it before the public. 
It is therefore public apathy that we must blame, and 
not perhaps blame, because if the public’s instinct is to 
rest awhile before admitting any new sensations into 
its bosom, who can say that this may not be exceedingly 
wise conduct? At any rate, skilled organisers like Mr. 
Robert Newman, the Manager of the Promenade and 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra Symphony Concerts, are 
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marking time for a season and are giving nothing but 
the safest of classical programmes. We may assume 
that Mr. Newman knows what he is doing and that these 

rogrammes will draw larger audiences than any others 
that might be arranged. 


Nevertheless, I turn to the new Dictionary of Modern 
Music and Musicians and finger its pages in idle curiosity, 
and suddenly I come across two articles which make me 
sit up with excitement. The first is a short one by 
M. Henry Pruniéres on Dukas. Now, I know nothing 
by Dukas except the familiar symphonic scherzo, 
L’Apprenti Sorcier, and perhaps the ordinary English 
eoncert-goers assume, because nothing else of Dukas’ 
is ever played, that Dukas is a composer of mediocre 
talent who happened to hit on one brilliant idea and 
carry it out perfectly. But listen to M. Henry 
Pruniéres ! 


“For ten years after this (L’Apprenti Sorcier) he 
devoted himself to his lyrical drama, Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue (Opéra-Comique, 1907). This work shares with 
Debussy’s Pelléas the honour of ranking as the master- 
piece of contemporary French opera.” 


It is impressive to learn in these times that a man took 
ten years over writing an opera, and if that opera ranks 
as one of the two masterpieces of twenty-five extremely 
productive years in French music, it makes one wonder 
how it is that we in England have never had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this masterpiece—although a great 
many operas that were far from being masterpieces 
have been produced in London during that period ! 
But M. Henry Pruniéres has not finished. Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue is no imitation Pelléas : 


The conception of Dukas is very different from that of Debussy. 
There is no longer a perfect balance between music and poetry (as 
in Debussy)—here music resolutely usurps the first place. 


This is more and more astonishing. Not only is Dukas’ 
opera as fine an artistic achievement as Debussy’s, 
but, apparently, it is written as I think opera should be 
written, that is, with the music first and Jast and the 
text if you like nowhere. But M. Pruniéres has even 
better news for us: 

Each act is constructed symphonically, like a grand finale of 
Mozart. The melodic ideas, of a rare plastic beauty, are developed 
as the drama progresses, according to the method of variations 
peculiar to Dukas, excellently exemplified in his Variations, Inter- 
lude et Finale for piano on a theme of Rameau (1903). 


Well, now I ask myself how is it Ariane et Barbe-Bleue 
has never been done in London? But remembering 
the horrible result of the British National Opera 
Company’s attempt to give us Debussy’s Pelléas I am 
not tempted to ask the B.N.O.C. if it would not be 
worth while to abandon one of Signor Puccini's operas 
temporarily—only temporarily, mind you !—for Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue. 
But even yet we have not done with Dukas: 

In 1911 Dukas published La Péri, a ballet interpreted in 1912 by 
Mile. Trouhanowa at the Chatelet Theatre It is not a ballet, but a 
symphonic poem. The music creates around the mime an atmos- 
phere of voluptuous languor. The conclusion which expresses the 
distress of the Hero in the face of Night and Death, who surround 
him, is profoundly moving. 

Besides these great works he published practically nothing, except 
a charming Villanelle for horn (1906), and a very beautiful piano- 
forte composition, La Plainte au loin du Faune for the Tombeau de 
Debussy (published by Revue Musicale, 1920). For some years he 
has been working on a great symphony in three parts on Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. 


All this is impressive, and M. Pruniéres sums up 
as follows: 

: He has become more and more exacting, as far as his own compo- 

sition is concerned. Always discontented with what he has written, 


he only consents to give it to the public when he realises that he is 
incapable of making it more perfect. This conscientiousness and 


honesty in his art have made Dukas one of the noblest figures in 
contemporary music. . . . Dukas’ influence on the modern school 
is great because his works have revealed to them the rarest secrets 
of instrumentation. His music is dazzling ; the most delicate tones 
and the rarest shades are contrasted with vigorous and warm 
brush-work—it is an irresistible wizardry of colour. But he is also 

a great artist who knows how to create in the hearts of his audience 

that delightful unrest, that total abandonment to music’s sway, 

which is the hall-mark of real creative genius. 

Now that is the way to write about a composer— 
so that the reader smacks his lips and can hardly 
resist rushing off to a music shop and buying all his 
available works! But knowing nothing of M. Henry 
Pruniéres I asked myself : is this esteemed French critic 
merely an enthusiastic old gentleman? So I turned 
to see what other articles I could find by M. Pruniéres. 
I first read an article on Debussy, and found it ardent 
but sensible. On Ravel he writes with a warmth of 
appreciation pardonable in a Frenchman addressing 
an English audience. On Albert Roussel—another 
French composer, whose work deserves to be better 
known here, judging from the little I have heard of it— 
he again writes warmly but convincingly. On the 
younger men—Honegger, Milhaud and Poulenc—he is 
more reserved, but finds something to admire in each 
of them. But on the whole—with the possible excep- 
tion of Debussy—Dukas sticks in our mind as the 
composer who has made the deepest impression on 
M. Pruniéres, and since M. Pruniéres shows himself 
so sensible in his other judgments, we are left with an 
ardent wish that one of our Symphony Orchestras 
would include Dukas’s La Péri in its winter programme or, 
preferably, that M. Diaghileff would give us the ballet 
in his next London season. But our strongest desire 
is that the J'’empest symphony on which Dukas has been 
working for so long will prove to be a really great work. 
Certainly the man who showed such a dazzling sense of 
fantasy and humour as the composer of L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier ought to find the theme of the T'’empest inspiring. 
I can well imagine that Dukas is going to give us in 
this symphony one of the most remarkable works of 
modern times, and I must confess to an extraordinary 
impatience to hear it, an impatience which would not 
be appeased by the news that Sir Edward Elgar had 
written another sympliony. 

And now I ought to say something about the second 
article which I found so exciting, but I shall have to 
deal with it on another occasion as I have not left 
sufficient space to begin upon it here. It is an article 
written by Sir Henry J. Wood, who is an outstanding 
example of the merit of genuine intelligent enthusiasm. 
One would have thought that a long and arduous life 
of conducting and of mental concentration on music 
would have left Sir Henry Wood exhausted by this 
time. But not a bit of it. Is there a musician living 
anywhere in the world to-day who could get through 
the amount of work which Sir Henry Wood takes so 
lightly but so conscientiously and thoroughly? The 
years pass, and for ten weeks every year Sir Henry 
Wood is to be found nightly mounting his platform at 
the Queen’s Hall as the clock strikes eight. You 
can set your watches by him. If anything went wrong 
with the Greenwich Meridian, astronomers would be 
able to place it again by observation of Sir Henry 
Wood mounting the rostrum. And through it all 
Sir Henry Wood retains his freshness. His interest 
in the five hundredth performance of Tchaikovsky's 
Sixth Symphony is as keen as it was in the first. On 
him nobody ever palls, not even Scriabin. It is astonish- 
ing. And now we have an article in which Sir Henry 
Wood writes of the future with such gusto that I 
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cannot imagine our young composers reading it without 
being seized by a frenzy to compose. But on the 
contents of that article I shall write later, when I have 


recovered a little from my admiration of the writer. 
W. J. TURNER. 


ON “DATING” 


HE French have an expression which has been 
partially adopted in modern English literary 
work, though it has not, I think, come to 

stay, for it is foreign and exotic. They talk of a 
literary work’s “ dating.” They would say of the 
Yellow Book or of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King that 
“they date.” And the meaning of the phrase is, 
of course, that the thing criticised seems to have sunk 
from its first position in general esteem, and to have 
so sunk through the effect of an old fashion emerging 
and overweighting the intrinsic merit of the work. 

The term expresses a certain quite clear truth in 
literary and artistic affairs, a truth which we all recog- 
nise. Stuff above a certain level is major to the fashion 
of its time; stuff below that level is minor to the 
fashion of its time. Stuff above a certain level is like 
a beautiful woman whose portrait we see well painted ; 
no matter what the fashion of clothes in her day, the 
excellence of the painting, the beauty of the human 
being dominate any preoccupation we may have with 
the accessories. On the other hand, if the portrait 
is of a sort of beauty merely fashionable at the moment 
and not permanent, or if it is of flashy, ephemeral, 
superficial workmanship, then the accessories dominate 
the main subject and we say that “it dates.” So 
the phrase “dating,” or “it dates’ conveys a blame: 
a relegation of the thing mentioned to the plane of 
disfavour. I have given two examples. To take 
one of them—The Idylls of the King—everyone, I 
think, will be agreed upon the distinction between 
what dates in these and what does not. For while 
there are passages in them which are too great for 
this sort of blame, the bulk of them are clearly subject 
to it. 

The truth is that this phrase “it dates” indicates 
but one section (the first in order of time) of the process 
whereby excellence, especially in letters, is decided by 
survival. It is a most mysterious process. I have 
never seen it sufficiently analysed, and I am certainly 
incapable of analysing it myself. There would seem to 
be various strata of critical judgment in the mind, 
of which the topmost, or superficial, is the least to be 
considered, and of which the lowest and least conscious 
is the most permanent. Or, perhaps, the truth is 
that an inferior thing, greatly admired in its own age, 
suffers under the test of time, because that mass which 
admired it and made its short-lived reputation, had no 
rooted feelings, nor any permanent, instinctive, canon 
of criticism. Thus its enthusiasms are easily forgotten, 
and the task of final judgment is handed over to those 
who feel strongly and permanently. 

At any rate, time does sift the gold, especially in 
letters; and this process of “dating” is the first step 
in the descent of that which was overrated. 

But there is something more in the phrase “ it dates ” 
than the mere consideration of time. Of two things 
not first-rate, one will sink of its own weight, without 
suffering this degradation of dating at all, and the other 
is perceived to be inferior precisely because it has so 
strong an effect of a perished fashion about it. For 








instance, the greater part of Wordsworth’s work does 
not date: it is remarkably bad, and there is an end of it, 
It might have been written pretty well any time in the 
nineteenth century. But the mass of Bulwer Lytton’s 
work, which is quite as bad, dates fiercely. 

Now what is the distinction between the bad stuff 
that dates and the bad stuff that does not? I take it 
that the distinction lies in the presence or absence of 
hypocrisies, of affectations. 

A man sits down to write a sonnet—I say “sits 
down,” but it may take many years to write a sonnet, 
No matter, that is the conventional phrase. He sits 
down, I say, to write a sonnet. He cannot write a 
good sonnet. He can only write a bad sonnet. He 
may do one of two things. He may, like an honest 
cow, set down the bad sonnet just as it occurs to him; 
ending up, for instance, with the couplet : 

“Oh, England! Oh, my country! What a place 

Of habitation for the Nordic race.” 


If he act thus, he sinks quietly into oblivion without 
shock or offence, and if he is overrated in his time, 
no memory of the false reputation remains to disturb 
his eternal sleep. But if, conscious of his incapacity, 
he tries to dope himself and his reader with tricks of 
poignancy peculiar to his time, then he will inevitably 
“date.” The essential intimate act is one of humbug, 
The man knows that he is not inspired, but artificially 
instructed, and he can only use the dodges of his time. 
For instance, all Oscar Wilde dates, except one or two 
profound horrors in The Ballad of Reading Gaol. Vernet, 
in painting, dates damnably ; though he only meant 
to paint badly, yet he could not avoid certain sham 
effects of his time (and here I may add that all our 
modern trick painting—that is, pretty well all our 
































modern painting—will date nauseatingly before many f 





of us reading and writing to-day are dead). 

There is a first-rate example of the evil which makes 
dating (and the corresponding virtue which avoids it) 
in the work of Greuze. Greuze had two styles: one 
of sugar, or rather of glucose, and the other of sound 
wheat and wine. You would say in comparing, for 
instance, any one of his pictures in the Wallace Collec- 
tion with such a striking thing as the Robespierre— 
which was and is, I believe, still in the possession of 
Lord Rosebery—that they were painted by two 
different men. But they were not. The difference 
between them is that Greuze had to do the best he could 
to make a living (with a nagging wife), and found 
certain sentimental tricks of his time producing money. 
All that he did thus hypocritically and (since he was an 
honest man) unwillingly, dates like a crinoline. But 
what he did as he chose to do it does not date at all. 

I think one might almost say that the writers who 
have the supreme gift of sincerity may be thus tested. 
I mean that those of them like Swift, who do not date 
at all, are thereby proven to be, what Swift to his 
glory was, sincere through and through. But I would 
add two caveats modifying such a judgment. The first 
is this: if a man has to write or to model or to build 
or to paint (like poor Greuze) too much at too rapid 4 
rate with too sploshy an output, if he is compelled to 
do it by poverty or some other form of constraint, then 
he will date, however sincere he may be. He will 
date in places and not in others. Even Gilbert dates 
here and there. Next, it must be admitted that there 
are some artists of their nature so excellent that they 
are incapable of bad work apparently, or at any rate 
of letting it be seen by the world. These cannot date, 
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put the merit does not lie in their sincerity; it lies in their 
incapacity to be insincere. For there are some artists 
who, unless they are doing very well, are doing so 
badly that they shock themselves with the result, 
and will suffer poverty or any other evil rather than 
produce it before the world. 


Let me add that of all “ dating,” the worst, the most 
laughable, the most obviously condemnatory, is not 
artistic “‘dating” at all, but the “dating” of physical 
science. 


The way in which the physicists have bawled out 
absolute truths at the tops of their voices during the 
last seventy years, each absolute dogma promptly 
contradicted by some new doctrine immediately suc- 
ceeding it, dates these worthies as are dated no practi- 
tioners of any other trade. And they are very closely 
followed by the people called the Higher Critics, though 
in both there is the same fundamental intellectual 
absurdity, the essence of which is taking hypothesis 
for fact, and firmly believing things unproved without 
authority. H. BE.xoc. 


Drama 


BACK TO MR. SHAW 
Wis Back to Methuselah was brought to London 


an accident prevented me from seeing it, but 

the newspapers all those weeks kept assuring me 
that I was not missing much. The long and short of the 
reports which reached me came to this: that Methuselah 
was “rather” wonderful but distinctly boring. I went 
last week to the Court Theatre to see Part V., ‘‘ As Far as 
Thought Can Reach”; I listened with riveted attention. 
Once only did I feel impatience—when Pygmalion was 
explaining how he had made his two live dolls, an impatience 
which the dramatist had tactfully made the audience on 
the stage also share. Methuselah is a tremendous effort 
of the imagination on the part of a man who in some 
directions has obviously deep insight, to express his sense 
of the meaning of life. It cannot be boring to anyone 
who even in the interstices of wool-gathering, work and 
distractions, has tried to think—unless such a person has 
thought beyond the dramatist. To the commoner class 
of person, the vague sceptic and amateur of philosophers 
(among whom I include myself), such a work must be 
interesting, if the ideas in it are passionately presented ; 
and that is certainly the case here. The vague sceptic 
is not likely to be convinced by Back to Methuselah. If 
he has the habit of making a pillow of his doubts, he is 
a very difficult person to convince ; not another philosopher, 
but some irrelevant incident in his own life is more 
likely to twitch that pillow from under his head. 


It is not hard to classify Mr. Shaw as a philosopher. 
He is an evolutionary pantheist, with pronounced Manichean 
sympathies. If he had been an Early Father he would 
have opposed the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
tooth and nail. The aim of his “ ancients” is to get rid 
of the body and all the values which derive from it; they 
long to become mere “ vortices,” whatever that may 
mean, in the Universal Spirit. Naturally, the furthest 
stage towards this ideal at which they can be dramatically 
presented is that of the Buddhist saint. And the impression 
made by these clean, cool, bald, gentle old creatures, with 
mysterious psychic powers (admirably acted by Miss Edith 
Evans and Mr. Cedric Hardwicke) is, on the stage, exactly 
that of Buddhist saints, far advanced in disentangling 
themselves from the wheel of life, but still far from Nirvana. 
Christianity is too personal and “ human-all-too-human ”’ 
for Mr. Shaw; even the Indian doctrine of Karma (the 





doctrine of retribution imaginatively extended) is appar- 
ently repugnant to him. In the place of reincarnations, 
in which the individual in the course of ages works out 
his salvation, sometimes missing a stage if he has been 
very good, sometimes beginning again lower down if he 
has been bad, he has imagined the life of each individual as, 
barring accidents, indefinitely prolonged. To those who 
are inclined to look upon religions and philosophies as 
expressions rather of what the heart in each case needs to 
believe, rather than of what reason and observation have 
suggested, the religion of Back to Methuselah is the one 
we might have expected Mr. Shaw to hold. He is a 
born reformer and his religion is only comfortable, 
and therefore credible, to those of the same 
temperament. “ This is the true joy in life,” he wrote years 
ago, “the being used for a purpose recognised by yourself 
as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrap-heap; the being a force of 
Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments 
and grievances complaining that the world will not devote 
itself to making you happy.” The passage (Preface to 
Man and Superman) was one of the most spirited and per- 
manent he has written ; and that preface will always be a 
trumpet call to the reforming instincts in men. All his 
religion is implicit in it. What the born-reformer needs from 
religion is faith in a Cause—nothing else matters so much. 
It must be a cause ultimately triumphant, and it is even 
more inspiring to him, if he can also conceive it as an unend- 
ing progress, since the idea of finality is distasteful, and even 
synonymous with languor and death, to such temperaments. 
When Mr. Shaw wrote Man and Superman he was already 
growing sceptical about particular political and social 


reforms. Man must be born again and born different, or it 
was useless to tinker society; eugenics was the hen- 


coop to which he clung in the wreck of earlier hopes. After 
the war he propped up his forward-looking optimism with 
another postulate. Life was too short for even the well-born 
to learn wisdom : men must will to live for centuries—for 
ever. For the young are too occupied in satisfying other 
instincts to centre their minds upon making the world better. 
So in Back to Methuselah he conceives as inevitable a state 
of human society in which four years after birth everyone 
reaches the physical detachment of old age, and all the 
glamour which sex, animal spirits, the delight of the senses 
lend to experience then vanishes. Intellectual curiosity 
remains for them, and then since this would be indeed too 
bleak a world, the adult are conceived as enjoying also a 
kind of religious ecstasy, which Mr. Shaw has been too 
active a man himself to suggest, as an artist, in the masterly 
manner he has suggested other human emotions. Moreover, 
he has finally placed his faith out of reach of discouragement. 
If the human race fails to reach spiritual perfection, the Life 
Force will scrap it and begin progress with another kind of 
being (see Lilith’s closing speech). Thus even the idea of 
the most terrible calamity which a reformer can envisage, 
the failure and extinction of the race (he can support with 
courage his own failure), cannot henceforward touch Mr. 
Shaw’s optimism. This is an example of what is called “ the 
will to believe.” The propositions to which this faith 
commits a man are, it is hardly necessary to say, doubtful, 
and when believed they are only satisfying to a portion, 
and rather a small portion, of mankind. 


The chief defect of the production was that the picture of 
life as enjoyed by the young was not sufficiently attractive. 
The most effective part of the play lies in criticism from the 
point of view of religious asceticism of zsthetic and amatory 
emotions. The case of their vanity has been yet more 
strongly put, but it is well put here. The superb merit of 
the play is that it is the work of an artist who has asked 
himself with far greater seriousness and courage than all 
but a few, what is the least he must believe and hope for 
if he is to feel life is worth living. 

DesMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last two volumes added to Messrs. Cape’s 
Shrewsbury Edition of Samuel Butler are Alps 
and Sanctuaries and Luck or Cunning?—that is 

to say, the most friendly book and the most brilliant book 
Samuel Butler wrote. He was very pleased when a friend 
said to him, after reading Alps and Sanctuaries, “ It is 
like talking to you; I hear your voice all the time.” Alps 
and Sanctuaries is indeed excellently written, but the 
style is that of the spoken word, corrected, condensed, 
vivified. No other of his books gives so well the impression 
he made as a companion. You find him in these pages 
whimsical and wise, cranky and proud of his crankiness, 
sensitive to beauty, nervous of being thought esthetic, 
indulgent and yet shockable, subversive and yet most 
considerate of people’s feelings. There is not much 
difference between having known Samuel Butler himself 
and reading Alps and Sanctuaries. He relished the irony 
which lies in circumspect politeness. He had a demure 
way of looking over his spectacles while saying the most 
subversive things, which was most reassuring to quiet, 
humdrum ladies of limited means. He disliked, though 
he was of course himself excessively clever, aggressive 
cleverness in others. He suspected clever people, like 
scientific specialists and very well-mannered people of the 
world, of being bullies ; and to be a bully was the essence 
of being a “cad.” He used to startle me sometimes by 
his application of the adjective “ caddish.” I asked him 
once if he were any relation of the late Master of Trinity, 
Dr. Butler. “* What!” he exclaimed with soft and gentle 
emphasis, * that beastly cad!” It took me a moment or 
two to rearrange my ideas—on the Master, caddishness, 
Samuel Butler himself. Then I twigged: Dr. Butler’s 
eighteenth-century suavity, his deftness at playing others 
off the social stage, would strike his namesake as sus- 
piciously near bullying others through superior adroitness. 
Perhaps—I knew they had met after Samuel Butler’s 
Authoress of the Odyssey had appeared—the Master had 
asked him sweetly some question, perhaps equivalent in 
effect to his famous invitation at a musical party at Trinity 
Lodge, “So pleased you have come. Won’t you take a 
back-seat ? ” 
* * * 

In Alps and Sanctuaries Butler, the philosopher, is on 
his holiday. And a man’s holiday is bis garden, as Butler 
said. If he is capable of producing flowers, he will grow 
them in his garden. As a matter of fact, in Luck or 
Cunning ? which is decidedly a kitchen-garden, the flowers 
of his wit also flourish. But Butler is not in that book so 
completely free; everything in it has a point, relating 
most strictly to the matter in hand. In Alps and 
Sanctuaries his mind is as discursive as his bodily 
movements from place to place. You get from it an 
impression of what his philosophy came to when it was 
lived by and not merely written about; and that is what 
we want to know about most philosophies. In the case 
of Butler, his own philosophy made him a most amiable, 


trustworthy, contented, amusing man. 
* * * 


Perhaps the fact that he was a most amiable, sure, 
contented, witty man determined the nature of that 
philosophy ? That is a subversive question. Anyhow, 
Butler rationalised his experience of the world as thoroughly 
as he could, which is a philosopher’s first duty, and he was 
quite open about how much of it was due to faith and 
how much to reason. This passage from Alps and Sanc- 
tuaries is most characteristic of him: ‘“‘ The priests who 
reside in the sanctuary (of S. Michele near S. Ambrogio) 

. - were perfectly tolerant, and ready to extend to others 
the consideration they expected themselves. This should 


not be saying much, but as things go it is saying 
a good deal. What indeed more can be wished for? 
The faces of such priests as these—and I should say such 
priests form a full half of the North Italian priesthood— 
are perfectly free from that bad furtive expression which 
we associate with priestcraft, and which, once seen, cannot 
be mistaken: their faces are those of our best English 
county clergy, with perhaps a trifle less flesh about them 
and a trifle more of a not unkindly asceticism. Comparing 
our own clergy with the best North Italian and Ticinese 
priests, I should say there was little to choose between 
them. The latter are in a logically stronger position, 
and this gives them greater courage in their opinions; 
the former have the advantage in respect of money, and 
the more varied knowledge of the wall which money will 
command. When I say Catholics have logically the 
advantage over Protestants, I mean that starting from 
premises both sides admit, a merely logical Protestant 
will find himself driven to the Church of Rome. ... 
On the other hand, reasonable people will look with distrust 
upon too much reason. The foundations of action lie 
deeper than reason can reach. They rest on faith—for 
there is no absolutely certain incontrovertible premise 
which can be laid by man, any more than there is any 
investment for money or security in the daily affairs of 
life which is absolutely unimpeachable.” 
* * * 


“On the other hand, as good a case could be made out 
for placing reason as the foundation, inasmuch as it would 
be easy to show that a faith, to be worth anything, must 
be a reasonable one—one, that is to say, which is based 
on reason. The fact is, that faith and reason are like 
function and organ, desire and power, or demand and 
supply ; it is impossible to say which comes first: they 
come up hand in hand, and are so small when we can 
first descry them, that it is impossible to say which we 
first caught sight of. . . . It follows therefore—but whether 
it follows or no—it is certainly true—that neither faith 
alone nor reason alone is a sufficient guide: a man’s safety 
lies neither in faith nor reason, but in temper—in the 
power of fusing faith and reason, even when they appear 
most mutually destructive. . . . A man of temper will be 
certain in spite of uncertainty, and at the same time 
uncertain in spite of certainty ; reasonable in spite of his 
resting mainly upon faith rather than reason, and full 
of faith even when appealing most strongly to reason. 
If it is asked, In what should a man have faith? To 
what faith should he turn when reason has led him to a 
conclusion which he distrusts? the answer is, To the 
current feeling among those he most looks up to—looking 
upon himself with suspicion if he is either among the 
foremost or the laggers. In the rough, homely common 
sense of the community to which we belong we have as 
firm ground as can be got. This, though not absolutely 
infallible, is secure enough for practical purposes.” 

* * x 



































Being certain in spite of uncertainty and at the same 
time uncertain in spite of certainty, if not a definition of 
humour comes very near to being a description of the state 
of mind in which humour flourishes. The most com- 

rehensive description of Butler is perhaps that he was a 
rumorous philosopher—a rare kind of philosopher. Nothing 
is more surprising to the reader of philosophy than that 
philosophers should so seldom express surprise at the 
conclusions to which they are logically driven. Leibnitz, 
one thinks, might have betrayed some slight astonishment 
on discovering that his own nose was composed of a large 
number of spiritual beings. But Butler never failed to be 
struck by the incongruity of the results of his logical 
ang pe or to underline it. Consequently people thought 
e did not mean what he said. But he did; he was only 
betraying the fact that he was a “‘ man of temper ” in the 
sense defined above. 
* * * 

On the fine paper of the Shrewsbury Edition Butler’s 
illustrations come out very well. His own drawings and 
paintings were most pleasing, thanks to their conscientious 
literalness and his evident delight in the object. All the 
discussions on Art in Alps and Sanctuaries are particularly 
sensible and acute. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Tents of Israel. By G. B.Srern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Arnold Waterlow: A Life. By May Sincrarr. Hutchinson. 
qs. 6d. 


The Triumph of Gallio. Chapman and 


By W. L. GEorRGE. 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 
The Man in the Brown Suit. By AcaTna Curistiz. Lane. 
7s. 6d. , 
The Roadside Fire. By Maperine Linrorp. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Innocent Desires. By E.L. Granr Watson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


There is irony in the chance that brings these six books 
together ; the first three make a claim to serious attention 
which quite overshadows the second three, and yet the claim 
seems to me to have no justification. While, as I hope to show, 
the ambitious three may be safely neglected, there is something 
in each of the second three that is not wholly negligible. Even 
in the detective story? Yes, to work this genre with talent 
and high spirits is to do something, and I doubt whether there 
has ever been a defter or more enthusiastic architect of these 
pleasing mystifications than Miss Christie. The Man in the 
Brown Suit is the best of its kind I have met for a long time ; 
it is remarkable especially for a brand new device for concealing 
the villain’s identity to the very end. I defy the most practised 
hand to discover him, and that is all that can be said about it 
without giving the secret away. When, as here, there is com- 
plete fulfilment of the conditions of a form which itself satisfies 
a natural human demand, something definite is achieved, 
however lowly in the esthetic scale. Miss Stern, Miss Sinclair 
and Mr. George, on the other hand, achieve nothing definite. 
By producing simultaneously three books of more ambitious 
intention than anything they have done before, they provide 
a good opportunity to consider the general causes of failure 
in highly skilled writers with established reputations. 


It is ambitious to want to tell us something about the nature 
of the universe, and that is what Miss Sinclair and Mr. George 
seem avowedly out to do. Of The Triumph of Gallio the pub- 
lishers say “no one who has read it can ever feel about life 
in quite the same way again.” That is not a good way of 
putting what they mean, because in point of fact any work that 
is not negligible as art has this effect, even if it professes no 
interest in the nature of the universe. No one, to take an 
extreme instance, who has read, really read, Jane Austen can 
ever feel about life in quite the same way again. The publisher’s 
statement conceals a common fallacy, namely, the idea that, 
if it is to enlarge our consciousness, a book must talk explicitly, 
as Mr. George’s does, about those problems of life and death, 
of reality, of the soul and of God, which are more often on our 
lips than in our hearts. It would never, for instance, occur 
to Messrs. Chapman and Hall to make this claim for The Tents 
of Israel. Yet why not? Here is a book that describes in 
coloured kaleidoscopic detail the appearances, the characters, 
the ups-and-downs of fortune, the joys and sorrows of a dozen 
units of a tribe of cosmopolitan Jews, issuing from Vienna in 
the eighteenth century, and ramifying over half the capitals of 
the world, the family tie persisting as the principle of cohesion 
in a chaos of Bettelheims and Czelovars and Rakonitzes that 
revolves round one elaborately drawn central figure, the for- 
midable “‘ matriarch’ Anastasia. The strong Semitic principle 
persisting like akind of order deep under this shiftless gregarious 
pullulation is a magnificent theme, capable of carrying us far 
towards a sense of the ultimate mysteries. Consider, as the 
exemplar in this kind, the swarming interrelations of the 
Comédie Humaine ; there is so much behind the richness 
of Balzac’s surface that, once we have touched it, we can “ never 
feel about life in quite the same way again.” There is no 
reason, then, why Miss Stern should not, on this basis, and 
without emulating the metaphysics of Miss Sinclair or Mr. 
George, expand our comprehension of life merely by describing 
her Jews. If in practice she does nothing of the sort, it is 
because she falls into an error I have touched on before—that 
of forgetting that only experience, not observation, can be the 
material for creative work. A single passage cannot be con- 
clusive, but this may give an idea of her method : 


The dress was of stiff black satin, embroidered with little white 
silk flowers . . . In her hair, still black, though with a frosty gleam 
along the left side, was set a tall comb studded with tiny brilliants. 
She held a fan of black Chantilly lace. . . . Do not mind looking 
with interest at Anastasia Rakonitz, sitting in that dress, at the 
head of her brothers’ table, at their dinner-party. 





We do not mind looking at her, but why should we look ? 
Where is the interest, where the significance ? The wood is 
lost, so thick are these trees. The best that can be said is that 
Miss Stern fails to create anything definite from no bad or com- 
plicated cause ; merely from making a natural but fatal mistake. 


“Whatever is the matter with that child?” said Martha. 
“* What’s he staring at now? What do you think you see?” 
** God,” said Arnold. He was four years old, and the life- 
long quest on which Miss Sinclair takes him from that point 
is a long calvary of sacrifice, leading to attainment by the 
complete surrender of self. ‘* Nothing counted but the incorrupt- 
ible desire to know whether God is not or is.” If anything else 
had counted, Arnold’s will would have been able mystically 
to pull Effie back from death by pleurisy—Effie with whom he 
had found happiness after Linda, his wife, had left him. If 
anything else had counted, if he had not obeyed the command 
to surrender himself wholly, there would have been no happy 
ending, no reunion with Linda coinciding with final, mystical 
knowledge. There is something forced and mechanical in the 
management of this coincidence, but I am here concerned solely 
with the fact that the prime object of Arnold Waterlow is to 
state, by whatever devices, something important about the 
nature of things, and to state it earnestly, conscientiously and 
clearly. Here is the conclusion : 


This was the tremendous secret .. .« 
He gave himself up now. He willed his deliverance . . . Quietly, 
before he was aware of its coming, it had come. Something stirred 
in the darkness ; he was conscious, again, of a queer, still throbbing, 
subtle and strange, as if his whole being were set to a finer pitch of 
vibration ; then stillness again ; then an incredible happiness and 
peace, and the sense of irrefutable certainty . . . He had come to 
the end of his long seeking. The God he had found was more than 
the object of his metaphysical thinking, the Thought of thought. . . 
the Self of self, the secret, mysterious Will within his will. Where 
It was there could be no more grief. 


He must give up himself. 


Contrariwise, Mr. George takes a hero who seeks, but with 
equal resolution, the realisation of the self through self. 


I, Holyoake Tarrant, have succeeded in slaying in myself faith 
in God, in woman, and even in man. Life, love, success, progress, 
failure, these are relative terms which fill my consciousness with 
illusion. But they do not convince me. My thoughts, I know it 
well, are merely an oxidisation of my mental surfaces. Sometimes 
I believe that women are sweet and that the red lusts are dear: 
but I know very well that if another stimulus were applied to those 
mental surfaces of mine I would be an anchorite. 


This, too, is presented as an attainment. But Tarrant’s road 
to it is no calvary. Swindling and fornicating, he scrambles 
up from the gutter to Napoleonic heights of finance, and thence 
to the final disillusionment where, bankrupt and deserted by 
his wife, he can march out unencumbered “ into abstract life, 
into freedom, needing no props such as love, faith or ambition. 
I was a man unchained, and so I marched into the northern 
country, holding up my cheek to the reddening dawn.” 


The question is, not which has the greater truth-value, Miss 
Sinclair’s gospel of self-surrender, which she amply documents 
from the philosophers, or Mr. George’s gospel of cruelty and 
brutality, which he as amply documents from the rough and 
tumble of life; but rather, Is either an authentic gospel ? 
By which I mean, Do the words expressing the gospel carry 
with them anything of the significance, any measure of the 
solid content, which they would carry if they were parts of a 
work vitalised by any spark of truth? The following dilemma 
may help us to an answer. The authors are either writing 
tracts on morality and metaphysics, or they are aiming at 
precisely what Scott does when he shows Jeanie Deans refusing 
to tell a lie to save her sister’s life, or what Charlotte Bronté 
does when she makes Jane Eyre refuse herself to Rochester. 
There is no third alternative, and therefore, since the first may 
be discarded, they are either following the second or doing 
simply nothing. The classic examples lack the wide range 
of discursive thought cultivated by the moderns, but it is 
important to understand that the essence of what is attempted 
is the same. What is always attempted in the novel, so far as 
the novel has a place in the esthetic scale, is to express by 
forms created in terms of place and time, or (if you prefer) 
to symbolise, an experience won by the artist from a world 
which lies, as it were, on the other side of this world. In 
reference to that other world words such as good, bad, true, 
beautiful have no meaning ; indeed, no words have meaning ; 
yet that world is the source whence are derived the meanings 
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such words have here. The truth and solidity of the classic 
examples have nothing to do with any question, which may 
be argued ad infinitum, whether Jeanie Deans or Jane Eyre 
acted rightly or wrongly in any of our mundane senses of the 
words ; they depend solely on the depth, the intensity and the 
integrity of the experience of their creators in that other world. 
Have the creations of Mr. George ‘and of Miss Sinclair the 
validity that only thus can be conferred ? Whether their ideas 
are laudable or reprehensible is quite irrelevant. For all their 
modern methods, they fall back perpetually on the old method, 
which is the only true one for the prose story—that of posing 
a problem in casuistry. Was Tarrant right to throw over the 
girl he loved to marry a rich woman? Was Arnold right to 
live in sin with Effie? The answers do not matter a pin; it 
does not even matter what the authors think the correct 
answers. The only thing that matters is whether such predica- 
ments and the volume of discourse woven round them are 
felt as reflecting and springing from an authentic spiritual 
experience. 

Personally I have no hesitation in saying no as regards Miss 
Sinclair and (with qualifications), yes, as regards Mr. George. 
By this I in no way mean to deny that Miss Sinclair believes 
in the gospel her book embodies; that is no concern of the 
critic or of the public. All I affirm is that, on the evidence of 
the book, she does not believe in it in the way required for 
the production of a work of art. Her characters do not come 
to life, and her technical skill is now (it was not always) of a 
kind that suggests that, when it comes to writing, she is more 
interested in writing about things, about anything and every- 
thing on which her wide-ranging curiosity fastens, than in the 
things themselves. Mr. George possesses his gospel in a different 
fashion. There is no mistaking the gusto of his “* Galliosophy ”’ ; 
his characters and descriptions draw a sort of life from it. 
But it is a pseudo-life, a corrupt simulacrum, and the reason 
is that, although he has these ideas, although they are authentic- 
ally his own, he has not the full courage of them. Here again 
I am neither asserting nor denying that Mr. George, qud man, 
believes in his gospel ; I am merely affirming, on the evidence 
of his book, that he does, in a way, believe in it qud artist. 
But, again, not in the way required by art. There is, as there 
is not in Miss Sinclair, something like a vital connection 
between his ideas and his creations, but obviously it has never 
occurred to him to do more than exploit such elements in his 
experience as are popular and exploitable. The result is a 
quality at once brazen and mean, in virtue of which he is sealed 
free of a peculiarly base kingdom of the faua bon, where 
we may leave him rioting, in his false freedom, cheerful and 
unashamed. 

I have no space left to justify my sense that, in contrast with 
these nullities, there is something valid and hopeful in the work 
of Mr. Grant Watson and Miss Linford. The Roadside Fire 
is not a very impressive blaze perhaps, but its portrayal of 
life with a relief mission in Poland has great truth of intention. 
A group of English workers making the best of the monotonous 
routine of relief work, most of them having taken it up as an 
escape from monotony, is the setting in which Miss Linford 
poses her problem in casuistry. It turns on the sexual attraction 
between a girl worker who has fled from suburban respectability 
and a frankly brutal young man on the make, and, as we watch 
the vibration between them grow in an atmosphere to which 
the surrounding pressure of snow and darkness, squalor and 
suffering, gives the warmth of a forcing-house, we gradually 
become aware that we are watching a small marvel, the 
creation of something slight but solid. For the predicament 
is real; it flowers from a background of spiritual experience, 
however limited. So does its missish solution (her girl-friend 
says, “* But, my dear, you don’t love him with your mind,” 
and she casts him off accordingly), so that it does not matter 
that Mr. D. H. Lawrence would laugh. 

There are several stories in Mr. Grant Watson’s Innocent 
Desires which are achievements of a higher order. They show, 
although in a tentative and hesitating way, a power akin to 
that of Mr. Lawrence, and exercised by preference on similar 
material—Australian scenes and the contact of white men 
with savages. But there is evidence of a capacity for more 
restraint and more balance; the equilibrium between this world 
and that other world in which, sometimes, from my point of view, 
a work of art must draw its being, is maintained with curious 
perfection. This is too rare a property and too significant to 
discuss at the end of an article, and I must hope for another 
opportunity to do justice to this remarkable writer. 


JOHN FRANKLIN. 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Medieval People. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


In this bright and scholarly book, Miss Power courageously 
attempts what Browning achieved in Fra Lippo Lippi 
and The Bishop Orders His Tomb. Her Men and Women 
are types of medieval civilisation chosen to bring out what 
it is the fashion nowadays to call the “ social’ side of history 
as distinct from the military. To get into “ Social History ” 
you may do everything but fight, and Miss Power’s heroes and 
heroines bring out very well how many things besides fighting 
there were to do in the Middle, as in all other Ages (including 
our own). Very wisely she begins with the man ‘“ whose 
shoulders held the skies suspended ’’ over the heads of Charle- 
magne himself, of all his horses and all his men, and who, 
though long extinct in this island, remains all over the rest 
of Europe, in spite of Copernicus, the Atlas of society. The 
Frankish peasant, Bodo, owes his survival in history to the 
fact that he and his wife Ermentrude were homines sancti 
Germani, and so entitled to a place in the estate book of that 
highly efficient landlord, Abbot Irminon of St. Germain des 
Prés. So we know about his three children, his bits of vineyard 
and of meadow, his strips of arable and his half-share in 
a windmill, and, most important of all from St. Germain’s 
point of view, about his taxes and services. He has to pay 
two shillings to the Army and two hogsheads of wine a year 
for the right to feed his pigs in the wood, and three fowls and 
fifteen eggs for St. Germain’s kitchen. Every third year he 
gives a hundred planks and three poles for fences, every week 
he owes two corvées and one handwork and has to do carrying 
service whenever it is required. There is poor Brother Bodo, 
by your leave, perhaps as much his own man when he belonged 
to St. Germain as he is nowadays when Monsieur le Deputé 
is his humble servant, and he gives two years of his life as well 
as two shillings a year to the Army. 


Bodo, securely planted in the soil of the Paris basin, with 
the taboo of St. Germain to protect him, can be relied on in 
that natural garden to go on supporting the sky over the heads 
of his betters, unless they forget that if they treat him too 
badly they will cut off their own rations at the source. But 
Europe would never have recovered from the fall of Rome 
on a diet of Bodo’s pork and chicken and bread and cheese. 
Who shall say which was more vital to the future of civilisation, 
the little nucleus of culture and experience in the Benedictine 
Monastery, or the tiny stream of camels which never ceased 
to flow across the frontiers of Asia, preserving contact with 
the East? Anyhow, by the thirteenth century Venice was 
pouring into Europe the materials of luxury. Bodo’s de- 
scendants perhaps seasoned their own victuals with pepper 
and no doubt helped to secure it and much besides—Persian 
carpets, Indian pearls, cinnamon, frankincense and myrrh, 
for St. Germain. The peasant, ascripius glebae, is wanted at 
the centre, but on the circumference the traveller. So Miss 
Power’s next figure is no less a man than Marco Polo, who 
was a boy when Simon de Montfort died, and who came back 
to Venice by way of Sumatra, India and Persia, after twenty 
years in the service of the Emperor of China, in the year beloved 
of constitutional historians when Edward I. summoned the 
model Parliament. One would like to know which of these 
two fore-runners of the modern world best realised, himself, 
the extent of his achievement. 

When Polo died at seventy, in 1324, there were still sixty- 
three years to run before the birth of Fra Angelico and almost 
two hundred before European artists had reached a real under- 
standing of the principles of perspective. And yet Polo must 
have seen with his own eyes hundreds of Chinese pictures in 
which those principles were applied, not perhaps with complete 
accuracy, but with a hint of the secret so strong that one would 
have thought no intelligent layman could have failed to grasp 
it. But Polo, for all his incredible travellers’ tales, was, after 
all, a practical man: he got on with his diplomatic missions, 
learnt his way about the Chinese Court, and eventually reached 
home again without once asking himself a fundamental question, 
or so much as looking for the key to any of the secrets of China. 
There are two sorts of travellers, the searcher of the skies to 
whom new planets are revealed and the stout man of action 
whose eager eyes look out on new seas. So Roger Bacon, 
who was let out of close confinement in the very year that 
Polo left China, and was dead before he got home, made more 
discoveries between Oxford and Paris than were revealed in 
all the journeyings of the intrepid Venetian. Heretics after 
all are perhaps of more use even than travellers and peasants. 


By EIeen Power. 
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But no heretic finds a place among Miss Power’s Medieval 
People ; the rest of her book is a tribute to the familiar virtues 
and foibles of the Lourgeoisie. As the greatest living authority 
on the medieval convent, she naturally gives us a sketch of 
an abbess. Here again is material to show that medieval 
civilisation was more complicated than is sometimes assumed, 
for Madame Eglentyne can hardly be classified under the 
familiar formula which divides primitive society into those 
who work, those who fight, and those who pray. She had a 
good many more affinities with the modern Madame qui ne 
veut pas d’enfants, and half a dozen bishops, complete with 
bell, book and candle, could not avail to keep her for more 
than an occasional week-end within the walls of her nunnery. 


But we have said enough to show how much ammunition 
Miss Power provides for anyone who wishes to prove to himself 
or others that men and women in the Middle Ages were alive. 
Shakespeare was a true historian when he planned his plays 
to give alternate scenes in the council chamber and the ale- 
house, on the battlefield and in the inn. To quote from Miss 
Power’s preface, ‘‘ there is often as much material for recon- 
structing the life of some quite ordinary person as there is 
for writing a history of Robert of Normandy or of Philippa of 
Hainault ; and the lives of ordinary people so reconstructed 
are, if less spectacular, certainly not less interesting.” We 
would only quarrel with the use of the word “ ordinary,”’ which 
would seem to imply that there are more Pepys in the world 
than James the Seconds, and that a dull duke whose name is 
in the peerage is less commonplace than, for example, one of 
Miss Power’s own heroes—the elderly husband of a girl of 
sixteen who wrote a long book with the avowed object of making 
it possible for her to be a good wife to her second husband 
after his own death. Miss Power certainly admits that there 
was something extraordinary about Marco Polo, although he 
was never even knighted, and her little book would have been 
a failure instead of a success if every page of it did not prove 
that there was nothing really commonplace about any of its 
characters. 


A LEGIONAIRE 


Memoirs of the Foreign Legion. By M. M. With an Intro- 
duction by D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 





Mr. D. H. Lawrence vouches for the authenticity of these 
memoirs which record the experiences of an American citizen, 
named M——, who joined the French Foreign Legion in Algiers 
in March, 1916, and deserted therefrom less than three months 
afterwards, before he had even emerged from the recruits’ 
squad. But the assurance is scarcely necessary, for a work 
of fiction would surely have contained more horrors. Mr. 
Lawrence apparently regards these memoirs as a ghastly record, 
almost unprintable, which it is nevertheless our duty to read. 
We must “clasp the leprous awful body against our own.” 
We must 


take the foul rotten spirit of mankind, full of the running sores 
of the war to our bosom, and cleanse it there. Cleanse it not 
with blind love: ah, no, that won’t help. But with bitter and 
wincing realisation. We have to take the disease into our con- 
sciousness and let it go through our soul like some virus. We 
have got to realise. And then we can surpass. 


Mr. Lawrence marvels that a rotten little “rat” like M 
should have passed through such experiences and emerged 
with his manhood and sanity intact: 
M—— went where I could never go. He carried the human 
consciousness unbroken through circumstances I could not have 
borne. . . . I would have died rather than be so humiliated. 


This wonder and this conclusion suggest that Mr. Lawrence was 
never himself called upon to serve in the “ Great War.” For, 
indeed, in the major part of these memoirs there is nothing 
very horrible. It is quite possible that M did indeed 
suffer abominably in the barracks of the Legion at Bel-Abbés, 
but if so he has left the reasons for his suffering mainly to 
the imagination of the reader. They are not given in the 
text. Mr. Lawrence’s imagination has evidently supplied the 
deficiency—for himself. But Englishmen who served in the 
ranks will find nothing very surprising or shocking in M—’s 
account of the life at Bel-Abbés. 

If from the twenty chapters in which that life is described 
we were to delete about a dozen sentences, they might stand 
as a perfectly realistic and accurate description of the life of 
a recruit in barracks in England at the same period. In many 














points—the exercises, the hours, the parades, the furnishing 
of the dormitories, the canteen—the similarity is almost 
ludicrously exact. The dirt, the objection to open windows, 
the smell of sweat, the long marches, the filthy language, the 
coarse food, the petty thieving, the bullying sergeants, the 
universal “ graft”’ and “ borrowing” from recruits, the lies 
and injustices—all these were common form, we imagine, in 
all the armies of Europe ; and taken altogether they were not 
nearly so dreadful as Mr. Lawrence seems to suppose. Some 
of us indeed look back on that barrack life—which is so easily 
made to appear revolting to the civilian—as on the whole the 
happiest sort of life we have discovered. No doubt Bel-Abbés 
was not like an English barracks, but of the differences there 
are in this book only hints, as for example when M tells 
us that his “ camarades”’ were nearly all criminals and that 
there was no such thing amongst them as friendship—which 
latter statement, however, is contradicted over and over 
again by his own story of how one man after another was 
kind to him and heiped him. 








One short section of the Memoirs, relating to M *s stay 
in Lyons and Valbonne is certainly horrible enough, and probably 
it would be difficult to find a parallel for such horrors in any 
other country or regiment. But even here Mr. Lawrence does 
not seem to have preserved a due sense of proportion. A cosmo- 
politan gentleman like M accustomed to first-class hotels 
and railway travelling, to linen sheets and tournedos and daily 
baths, would naturally have found the life of a private soldier in, 
let us say, an ordinary Russian regiment intolerable—a very 
inferno of suffering ; and this quite as much in peace as in war. 
Mr. Lawrence apparently regards these Memoirs as a tract 
against war. They are nothing of the kind. They hardly 
mention the war, for M never reached the trenches. The 
horrors which they describe are for the most part merely the 
horrors which may easily arise from that mixing of classes which 
war is apt to bring about—a mixing which from other points of 
view may be by no means deplored. We cannot tell what 
M himself may have suffered, but he tells us more than 
once of decent men who having served for ten years in the 
Legion, signed on for another ten. To them at any rate—and 
they were men whom he liked and respected—the life of the 
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Legion cannot have seemed that hell upon earth; that “ lep- 
rous ” sore, that Mr. Lawrence asks us to take it for. 

Nevertheless, it is Mr. Lawrence’s “ Introduction” that is 
the best part of the book—of which it occupies nearly a third. 
It is also one of the best things he has ever written. It is a sketch 
of M , as Mr. Lawrence knew him after the war in Florence 
and Rome and Palermo and Malta ; and it is a sketch for which 
the word “‘ masterly” is inevitable, but insufficient. It is very 
subtle and beautiful, full of incidents which might well have been 
more fully described, and yet we are left grateful for the writer’s 
restraint. M at that time had no money and was a 
sponger. In order to travel first-class he would borrow with 
tears in his eyes from men who could afford themselves only to 
travel second-class or third. It is a type recognisable and 
almost lovable. Mr. Lawrence seems to have loved him and 
hated him and despised him all at the same time and without 
very much discrimination. He helped him too often, but in the 
latter part of the “‘ Introduction” he seems to us to be quite 
unfair to him, to have given too much rein to his suppressed 
antipathy. If he really felt like that about M he ought 
never to have lent him any money at all. But the fact that he 
did is all part of the picture—a really wonderful picture. 

M committed suicide in Malta in 1920, because he was 
about to be arrested for fraud. And after his death it came 
out that he was a grandson through his mother of a German 
Emperor—but which Emperor is uncertain. Mr. Lawrence is 
not sure whether it was the old Kaiser Wilhelm I., who entered 
Paris as a victor in 1814 and 1815 and 1870, or whether it was 
his son, the Emperor Frederick, who reigned only for a few 
months in 1888. But M *s mother was born, we are told, 
on October 31st, 1845, when the Emperor Frederick was only 
thirteen, so that if he was M *s grandfather he must have 
been a precocious youth. 

The profits of this book are to be devoted to the payment 
of some of the debts which M left behind him in Malta. 
It deserves to be read and probably it will be—less, however, 
for the melodramatic qualities of M *s narrative than for 
Mr. Lawrence’s extraordinarily fine portrait, at once passionate 
and delicate, of the man who wrote it. 


























ELIZABETH 


Queen Elizabeth, By Gwen Jonun. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

It is rumoured that there can still be found in Gloucestershire 
old people who believe in the legend of the “ Bisley Boy,” the 
legend which avows that Elizabeth, as a child, died in the 
village of Bisley ;, and that, to placate the wrath of her visiting 
father, a small red-haired boy (there being no maid handy of 
the right age) was substituted for Bess Tudor, and subsequently 
reigned as Elizabeth, Queen of England. The old legend is of 
interest as a guide to the popular idea of the Queen’s character. 
No one ever suggested that Mary Tudor was a man in disguise. 
Miss John’s little book, excellent in many ways, seems to us to 
be a little too anxious to make a lady of Elizabeth. It is good 
that her femininity should be emphasised ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s elaborate studies of the Queen’s health make it impossible 
for any future historian to ignore how extremely feminine the 
Queen was. Still she was not, this passionate, violent daughter 
of Harry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, by any means a perfect 
lady. She was learned, she was attractive, she was capable ; 
but she was also a tyrant in practice, if not in principle, and the 
facts about her language and her hot temper are too well known 
to be glossed over. Miss John even defends her from the charge 
of meanness—‘‘ The queen’s frugality has been blamed, but 
her poverty made it necessary ;” and makes out a fair case for 
her in the matter of starving the Navy at the time of the Armada. 
Miss John emphasises, too, Elizabeth’s power of leadership, 
her remarkable gift of simple, direct oratory, which heartened 
her people, like the brave speech of a king in a play : 

I am come in the midst of the heart of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all; to lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, 
and for my people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. 
I know I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman ; but I have 
the heart and stomach of a king, and of a King of England, too. 
On the real mystery in Elizabeth’s life Miss John throws no 

light and probably no one will ever give a satisfactory reason 
for the Queen’s continued refusal to marry. There is no doubt 
—it was not doubted by her enemies in her own day, and cannot 
be disputed now—that Elizabeth’s one passion was for England. 
To the advancement of the country’s glory, for the spread of 
English honour, for the increase of English prestige, she would 
subordinate religion, friendship, family and health. It was 





her life’s work to make a great Kingdom, to finish the work of 
her father, a work threatened by the Protestant excesses of her 
brother and the fatal Spanish alliance of her sister. Now to 
secure this work, to establish its permanence, one thing was 
necessary—a successor. She had none but her rival Mary, 
Queen of Scots (to whom Miss John is something less than fair) 
and her family. Elizabeth gets rid of Mary, but is still hindered 
from marriage. She does not seem to have been an over- 
sensitive or delicate woman; but deliberately she decides on 
a course of inaction which must have rendered her work useless 
—for she can hardly have foreseen the Protector or the Prince 
of Orange. 

It remains a mystery. Miss John says, in another connection, 
that “ Elizabeth had probably foreseen that the England of the 
future would depend on Parliament rather than on sovereigns ” ; 
but this seems to us quite fantastic. It may simply be that 
this determined, decisive woman was in this one thing, indulging 
herself in the pleasures of indecision, and died still trying to 
make up her mind. It may be she was married to Leicester. 
It may be that she wished, in spite of all risks, to unite the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

Miss John deals very fairly, if briefly, with the religious con- 
troversies of the period ; and is especially good on the question 
of the Royal Excommunication. She will not find many 
students to agree with her that “ fundamentally Elizabeth 
possessed a strong vein of mystical asceticism ” ; and she seems 
to credit Elizabeth with too much originality in religious policy. 
It is probable that, had Mary’s reign not intervened, the Eliza- 
bethan settlement would have followed the lines of the Henrician 
reforms rather than the Edwardian, though Elizabeth, as her rejec- 
tion of the title Head of the Church shows, had no liking for 
her father’s regal papalism. 


THE REAL LUCAS 


Encounters and Diversions. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

Nobody surely can have written so many books as Mr. Lucas, 
and given so little idea of what are his convictions about life— 
what philosophy underlies his writing. No doubt his modesty 
would disclaim any intention to proclaim a philosophy in these 
trifles ; but the odd thing is not that he never proclaims one, 
but that he never betrays one. Those who frequent social 
gatherings can often be heard (or overheard) to express relief and 
pleasure when, at a particular party, they find some one person. 
** Oh, the evening will be all right—good old Touchstone is here.” 
The evening is all right ; but occasionally some rather despon- 
dent, over-thoughtful guest will wonder about Touchstone— 
* he’s good company, of course, but I wonder what he’s really 
like. What does he think about when he’s undressing for bed ? 
What does he think—hang it all—about life ? ” 

So Mr. Lucas makes us wonder. We know his taste—in food, 
in pictures, in companions, in literature ; we know his tempera- 
ment, obliging, sociable, amiable, a little avuncular (“* You 
young fellows can’t realise what London was like ’’), loyal, a 
trifle over-anxious for popularity ; but we know hardly anything 
of his convictions or his character. Criticism of this kind may 
seem too personal ; but all Mr. Lucas’s books are personal, and 
yet leave the strange effect of being written so, not because the 
author cannot otherwise, but because he chooses. 

This collection does not help us at all to discover the essential 
Mr. Lucas. There are some of his pleasantest trifles in it—The 
Bottle’s Progress (in which he has the assistance of Mr. Frank 
Reynolds) is a little gem ; so are, in more serious vein, A Romance 
of To-morrow, Two Financiers, and The Invalid. He is at his 
best in such a sketch as Within the Gates, where he neatly brings 
down two snobs with one stone. Mrs. Kingsbury has let her 
house, and has had to visit it to get something out of a desk: 

The tenants had tactfully absented themselves ; and it’s as well 
that they had, for I don’t know what I might have said to them. 
For it was awful—terrible. 

““You know those stags’ heads in the hall ? the ones Aubrey 
brought back from Scotland year after year ? Well, they had all 
gone. Not a sign.” 

** Where are the master’s trophies ?” I asked Parker. 

““They’re in one of the attics,” she said. ‘‘ The new people 
belong to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and they couldn’t 
bear to see them.” 

‘But that isn’t the worst,” little Mrs. Kingsbury went on. “In 
their place what do you think there was ?” 

“Texts,” said I. 

Little Mrs. Kingsbury opened her large blue eyes in astonishment. 

“Yes !”? she exclaimed. ‘ But how did you know ?” 

“*T guessed it,” I said. ‘It was a natural corollary.” 
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It seems possible that Mr. Lucas was intended by nature to 
be a satirist; but was overcome early in life by an inclination to 
good humour, or a talent for success, or the temptations of 
popularity, and so has to be content with practising that kind 
of social persiflage which fails of satire because it has no principle 
behind it. Of course, these studies are, as we said, only trifles; 
but Swift often wrote trifles, and there is no mistaking his 
convictions. 


EXPERIMENT IN DRAMA 


The Dance of Life. 
5s. 

Studio Plays. By Cumwrorp Bax. Palmer. (Edition de 
luxe, two guineas: each play also published separately.) 

Tunnel Trench. By Huserr Grirrirs. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

The Verge. By Susan GuasPett. Benn. 4s. 

The Dance of Life is an experimental play: that is to say 
that it follows all the rules of the Experimental School, which 
is, usually, all most people mean by the term. Its content 
is an uneasy preoccupation with the ewigkeit, its method a com- 
bination of the naturalistic and the metamorphic: one is given 
alternate scenes of the one and the other—first the surface 
facts, as it were, then a kind of dream-comment on them. 
Now this method is an excellent one: it might enable one to 
tell something far more subtle and profound than one could 
tell by naturalistic means alone. It is not a new method: it has 
been the method of romantic-lyric poetry for centuries, and 
in the poet’s hands—the hands, say, of Coleridge or Keats— 
has proved one of the finest means of literary expression ever 
evolved. Now the dramatist has adopted it; and though his 
handling of the tools has hitherto been incredibly crude when 
compared with the poet’s, there is no reason why it should not 
serve him, ultimately, equally well. But the drawback of the 
present play is that instead of being used to say something too 
subtle for naturalistic expression, it is used to dress up something 
too trite and threadbare. The philosophy, and the story which 
exemplifies it, are indeed both so trite as to be almost non- 
existent : one’s sole interest is in the manner of presentation : 
in short, the new tool is used to say not more, but less, than 
could have been expressed by the old one. That the result 
is successful, in the sense that it provides an attractive enter- 
tainment where the old method would have supplied nothing 
at all, is not really any excuse. 

Mr. Clifford Bax’s chief quality is lightness. A few can 
skate on thin ice: but apparently he can skate on nothing at 
all, and execute graceful figures on the surface of emptiness. 
His métier is undoubtedly the Light Opera. But in these plays 
he, too, has undertaken ‘‘ Experiments in Dramatic Form.” 
The technical device of the first is certainly amusing ; he begins 
with a conversation between two women: then a black-out, 
and the play begins again: the action is exactly as before, but 
except for a few landmarks from the original conversation the 
characters now say the thoughts that were passing through 
their minds instead of the words that actually passed their 
lips. The second play is somewhat less amusing: a sort of 
ballet of three sisters, contrasting the religious life with the 
life of pleasure and finding both wanting. The third is a Nice, 
Wholesome Talk about the Beyond. 

The truth is that Mr. Bax’s lightness is not the sort that 
renders profundities palatable: it gives real scintillation to a 
frivolity, but at the touch of serious content rather loses its own 
shine. His verse is very poor, and quite incapable of dealing with 
a crisis. No one with any respect for Mr. Bax at all can feel he 
is at his best in such solemnities as : 

Now I know what joy is, and I come home 
After so long. The Universe and I 
Flow to one rhythm—as the sea bears the foam. 

It reminds one of the poetry-corner in a ladies’ paper. 

Mr. Hubert Griffith is a more discerning and conscientious 
playwright than one would have expected—but then, Heaven 
help the artist who is judged by his journalism! His technique 
is still rather weak, and he has little sense of construction— 
positive, significant construction we mean, not just mere rule- 
following : but there is a kind of dogged sincerity in this play, 
a straightforward (if clumsy and naive) presentation of emotions, 
that does much to redeem it from dullness. Unfortunately 
he is labouring under the vast weight of all the third-rate plays 
he has been professionally compelled to see: they ooze from 
his every pore ; and until he can get rid of them he is hardly 


By Hermon Ovutp. Benn. 3s. 6d. and 





likely to attain great originality. But as yet Mr. Griffith has 
not shown that he is a literary man: he has little feeling 
for subtleties of thought or the vivid manipulation of language. 
However, he puts his head down, shuts his eyes and goes straight 
for what he wants to say with a charming naivetv—which 
never stops for a moment to wonder whether the thing were 
really worth saying. 

Then what, you may ask, is he doing dans cette galére? Is 
the reviewer cynic enough to suggest that nowadays bare 
sincerity gives a playwright the right to the title of innovator ? 
It is on the strength of a single scene: a sort of dream-scene 
in a dugout, a most successful instance of the typical work of 
the Experimental School. It is here one gets his naivety to 
full artistic advantage: his naturalistic treatment of a scene 
naturalistically impossible succeeds, where a _ sophisticated 
writer would have been bound to fail. 

But alas, there is only one play in this batch that is really 
considerable, and that is The Verge, by Susan Glaspell. Who 
would have thought that Pirandello and the new German cinema 
would have come together in an alliance resulting in the birth 
of a child? ‘Yet such undoubtedly is the parentage of The 
Verge. It has all Pirandello’s pre-occupation with the possi- 
bility of the isolation of thing, the problem of reality: while 
its method is the method of the films Destiny or Dr. Caligari, or 
of a poem by Mr. Robert Graves: the metamorphic method 
that is to say (as distinguished from the symbolist). Miss 
Glaspell is a dramatist so well known in the Little Theatres 
of America that it is significant that the publisher should find 
it necessary to “ introduce ” her to English readers—significant 
of the insularity of the dramatic world. The central character 
of this play is a woman whose struggle with the Ultimate Surd 
takes the form of breeding plants, the breaking down of species : 
the set of the greenhouse where these mad plants grow, and the 
other set of the interior of her tower (the architecture of which 
reminds one of the new Einstein Tower at Potsdam) are weil 
worth the genius of a Lang. It is not on the same plane as 
Pirandello, because she lacks his peculiar, even-tempered hard- 
ness of intellect (he would never lose himself in talking of “* other- 
ness” and “ getting out’ as she does): but it is a play very 
well worth production—only, heaven help the scene-painter 
who attempts to set it, if he is not an artist at least as great as 
Nash! He would deserve to be shot. 


THE MODERN WORLD 


These Eventful Years. The Twentieth Century in the Making. 
2 Vols. Encyclopedia Company. £2 10s. 


Eighty-four writers have together produced under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Franklin H. Hooper these two large volumes. Nearly 
1,400 pages is, however, barely space enough to prospect the 
ground which historians of These Eventful Years must cover. 
It is a vast undertaking to survey the causes of the war, 
the war itself, the political and social problems it has left 
behind, and the movements in science, religion, philosophy, 
art, which are moulding the minds and imaginations of men 
at the present moment. It is surprising that it has been done 
so well. The secret of Mr. Franklin Hooper’s success as an 
editor is that he has in each case chosen his writers among men, 
not only famous in their several departments, but remarkable 
for the fervour with which they have sought to impose their 
own sense of values and proportion on others. The result is a 
remarkable collection of essays which are characterised by 
energetic emphasis rather than detachment. In this book the 
reader will find what his eminent contemporaries are thinking 
of the present state of the world. It was the only plan to adopt. 

The book opens with a “ History of Our Own Times” in 
208 pages ; a glowing condensed historical survey. It is both 
packed and swift, clear and exciting. Mr. Garvin’s essay is 
followed by chapters written by men who played a prominent 
part in the war. General Sir Frederick Maurice writes a short 
history of the war in two admirable chapters, and he is followed 
by Generals Ludendorff and Mangin. To naval history 
Admirals Jellicoe, Tirpitz and Scheer contribute. It is not to 
be expected that any one of these eminent men will be found 
to have said the last word on the subjects which they treat, 
but until history has spoken, what meanwhile can be better 
than to be given points of view of which history will take account? 

There is not a country nor an aspect of present-day politics 
which is not somewhere discussed in this huge survey of 
modern world. Mr. Snowden writes on “‘ Social and Revo- 
lutionary Unrest,” Herr Maximilian Harden on ‘“ Germany's 
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LIMITED 
The Pastoral Loves of 
Daphnis and Chloe 


Translated from the Greek of Longus by GEORGE Moore. 

With head and tail pieces from the French edition of 1718. 

Limited to 1250 copies, in hand-set type on Van Gelder 

paper, each copy numbered and signed by Mr. Moore, 
Demy 8vo. at {2 2s. net. 


Hildesheim 


By Maurice BARING. 100 copies on pure rag paper, num- 

bered and signed by the author, 12s. 6d. net. (Ordinary 

edition, 750 copies, 6s. net). Containing four essays in 

French, in the manner of four famous authors: Renan, 
Loti, Anatole France, and Bourget. 


Y.) HEINEMANNS|-¥ 


a Selection of Autumn Books 





EDITIONS 
Poems by John Skelton 


(1460-1529), Poet Laureate. Selected, edited, with notes 

and with a Preface by RicHarD HuGues. The edition 

is limited to 750 numbered copies printed on pure rag 
paper. 15s. net. 


The Devil in Love 


By Jacgues CazoTte, and with 6 line engravings by 
J. E. LapourEur. 75 copies on hand-made paper, with 
a double set of plates, numbered 1 to 75 and signed by 
the artist. About {2 2s. net. 500 copies numbered 
75-575. About 25s. net. The text is a transcription of 
the British Museum copy, dated 1793. M. Laboureur’s 
exquisite line engravings are in the precise manner of the 
eighteenth century. 





BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Lord Wolseley 


By Sir F. Maurice and Sir GeorGE ARTHUR. 

Demy 8vo. 25s. net. This, the definitive Life, is founded 

on Wolseley’s own papers and on official documents which 
have until now been withheld from publication. 


Reminiscences of my Youth 


By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Veronica Dewey. 
Demy 8vo. 153. net. 


TWO IMPORTANT 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 


By Burton J. Henprick. Inone Volume. 880 pages, 
Printed on thin but opaque paper. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net, 


ESS 
Punch and Judy 


and other Essays, By Maurice BarinG. 10s, 6d. net. 

A Gollection of Essays, written between the years 1899 and 

1924, and dealing with the Stage, Authors and Books, and 
miscellaneous subjects. 


POETRY 
Swinburne’s 
Complete Poetical Works 


In two volumes, each 1,240 pages. Cloth, gilt. Cr. 8vo. 
PRICE: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS THE SET 


FICTION (7s. 


The White Monkey (October 3078.) 
by Joun GALSWORTHY. 


Three Pilgrims and a Tinker (0c. 2372.) 
dy Mary Borpen, author of ‘* Jane—Our Stranger.” 


A Lost Lady (6s, net) 4) Witra Catuer. 
The Constant Nymph éy Marcarer Kennepy, 
author of ‘‘ The Ladies of Lyndon.”’: 


The London Venture éy Micwagt ARLEN, 
New edition. 5s. net. 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 


By Mary MacCartny. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Memories 
which will amuse the young generation and make the older 
look back with longing to their childhood. 


Life of William Congreve 
By Epmunp Gossg, C.B. New, revised and enlarged 
edition, uniform with Mr. Gosse’s Collected Essays. 
7s. 6d. Mr. Gosse’s is the only Life of the playwright 
in existence, 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton 


By Hucu Ropert Mitt. With many portraits, views 
of polar scenes and ships, and four clear sketch-maps. 





Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
AYS 


Isvor, the Country of Willows 


By Princess Bisesco. 10s. 6d. net. Princess Bibesco lives 
in close touch with the Rumanian peasantry, and this most 
distinguished book (the first of her works to be published in 
England) contains a medley of romance & Rumanian folklore. 


sg PLAYS 


The Plays of Ivan Turgenev 


Translated by M.S. Manvett. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The first English translation of Turgenev’s dramatic works. 


6d. net each Novel) 

Sard Harker (just published) by Joun Maseriep. 
Balisand é4y JosepH HerGESHEIMER. 

Sails of Sunset by Cecit Roperts, author of “ Scissors,” 
Overheard 4y Stacy AumoniER. 

The Majestic Mystery 4y Denis Mackait 
Serena Blandish; or, The Difficulty of 


Getting Married. (6s. net.) By a Lapy oF 
QUALITY. 





Write for the Complete Autumn List to: 
20 & 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Place in the Sun ”’ (a very remarkable essay), Sir Horace Plunkett 
on Ireland, M. Bourgeois on the League of Nations. 

The second volume opens with “‘ A Forecast of the World’s 
Affairs,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells; short, but marked by that 
exercise of the logical imagination which is his special gift; 
and then we pass to discussions upon conditions in Turkey, 
Russia, Austria, Spain, the Balkan States, Palestine, Persia, 
Egypt and other countries. Then on to the arts: literature, 
drama, music, painting. Professor Arthur Thomson introduces 
Science, and the subject, ‘*What Science Can Do for Man,” and he 
is followed by distinguished authorities on separate Sciences : 
Mme. Curie on Radium, Dr. Breasted on ‘* Man’s Early History,” 
Dr. Wilbur on Medicine and Surgery, Professor Freud on 
Psychoanalysis, Sir Oliver Lodge on Psychical Research—to 
mention a few. Volume II. also contains essays on education, 
tendencies in religion, in business, sport, commerce, and the 
huge vast survey ends with Colonel House on Anglo-American 
relations. 

Perfunctory as this description is, it is perhaps sufficient 
to show that the reader is offered a bird’s-eye view of the age in 
which he lives. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Diocesis Wyntoniensis: Registrum Johannis de Pontissara. Ten 
Parts, 1918—1924. Transcribed and edited, with Introduction 
by Cecit DeEpes. Canterbury and York Society, 120 Chancery 
Lane. 

The Register of John de Pontissara, Bishop of Winchester, 1282— 
1304, was well worth reproduction, for it is a document full of interest, 
including letters from both Kings and Popes, and national as well as 
local affairs. Winchester was a very important see—the city alone 
contained some 60 churches and chapels—and the bishop claimed 
special Papal privileges with which the archbishop could not interfere. 
He had his Palace of Wolvesey, the ruins of which are still standing, 
with an annual allowance of 50 marks for his household there, and he 
founded close by a College in honour of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 
He won the king’s confidence and acted for him in France. He was a 
man of wealth, even a considerable money-lender abroad, and we 
find him, quite in the modern style, objecting to the ruinous taxation 
of his bishopric. The Pope is a great power in these times, and if 
Rome was not always judicious, at least it took pains to investigate 
the fitness of clerks who applied for benefices in England. Correspon- 
dence about the business of the Church is incessant, and seems, so 
far as we can judge, creditable in detail to the bishop. He allowed, 
for instance, the Rector of Worplesdon to study in Paris, and infirm 
clergy to get help from outside. 

In time of war, aliens holding benefices within thirteen miles of the 
south coast had to be removed further inland. Edward I., summoning 
the Bishop to Parliament in 1295, says that the interests of the kingdom 
are at stake, as the king of France has seized Gascony, and “‘ proposes 
to root the English language out of the earth.” This is, as the intro- 
duction says, one of the most striking phrases in the register, which 
does not contain any English except place-names sometimes difficult 
to identify. Rude French is rarely used, but Latin is the normal 
language, and generally clear to those who know medieval oddities 
of spelling. There is a curious Latin version of a letter from Sultan 
Khalil after taking Acre, the last Christian stronghold, in 1291, and 
information is asked about some of his obscure titles. For ‘‘ Monsori- 
ensis fidei”” should be read “‘Mansori, ensis fidei.”” The ‘‘Sword of 
the Faith ” is Saifu’ddin, one of Mansur’s titles, and so is “ calaon,” 
while “ Salt *¥ is Saladin. The whole reads from “ participatio, 
etc.””: “*(Malik) partner in the Commandership of the Faithful, i.e., 
the Caliphate, Son of Sultan Malik Mansur Saifu’ddin Kalaun Saladin,” 
though the last word may belong to the royal writer, and not his 
father. At any rate, this is a correct description of him, according to 
good Oriental authority. 


A Short History of the World. By H. G. Weis. (With 12 maps.) 
Labour Publishing Co. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Wells, as a historian, has been called all things from a demi- 
god to a conceited charlatan. For ourselves, we regard him as neither 
the one nor the other. He seems to us an amateur of genius who 
has achieved something that no professional in this line could be 
expected to attempt. The Outline of History is a brilliant and 
important piece of work, which, like most great things, has the 
defects of its qualities—and of Mr. Wells’s qualities. The present 
volume, “‘a much more generalised History, planned and written 
afresh,” is also open to criticism in detail, and it is clearly less impor- 
tant than its big brother. But it should be a valuable book. It 
takes us rapidly through time and space from the year 0 to the present 
day, giving, as Mr. Wells says, “‘ an account of our present knowledge 
of history, shorn of elaborations and complications. . . It may 
be found useful as a preparatory excursion before the reading of the 
author’s much fuller and more explicit Outline of History is under- 
taken.” That, we hope, is how it will be treated—as a stimulus to, 
and not a substitute for, larger study ; for a short history, like a little 


—— 


learning, may be a dangerous thing, and will almost certainly be ap 
indigestible thing. With that proviso we heartily recommend the 
book. The print is remarkably small, but so, for 250 pages of Mr, 
Wells and a dozen of Mr. Horrabin’s maps, is the price. 


The Foreign Exchanges. By A. W. Fivux, C.B., M.A. King 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Flux has conferred a benefit on students of monetary science 
by printing his Newmarch lectures for 1922 and adding some supple. 
mentary material of more recent date. The first chapter gives 
a summary of exchange movements since 1914 and an analysis of 
the various classes of transactions which make up the business of 
the exchange market. The second and third chapters deal with 
relative price-levels and their influence on exchange rates. A useful 
analysis of the conception of purchasing power parity leads on to 
a discussion of the difficulties inherent in the compilation of index 
numbers—a subject on which Mr. Flux speaks with exceptional 
authority. His fourth chapter gives a brief account of inflation 
and deflation and their relation to exchange movements; and in 
the remaining two chapters he deals with the use of the discount 
rate as a controlling factor on prices and exchange rates and the 
conditions necessary to the re-establishment of stable exchanges and 
the restoration of the gold standard. On these topics the author 
is cautious and enlightened but somewhat inconclusive. He does 
not dispute the main thesis of monetary reformers that a Central 
Bank, unhampered by Budget deficits and Government borrowing, 
can control the money market and thus indirectly stabilise the general 
level of prices; for though, as he suggests, the discount rate by 
itself may sometimes prove ineffective, the Bank can at will increase 
or diminish the funds in the market by increasing or decreasing its 
assets and liabilities. But though admitting by implication most 
of the arguments for the policy of stable money, he keeps off con- 
troversial topics and has little to say of the possibility of international 
regulation of the gold standard as advocated at the Genoa Con- 
ference or of the virtual abandonment of gold as proposed by Mr, 
Keynes. Within the limited sphere of foreign exchange problems, 
which he has chosen, his conclusions are sane and unexceptionable, 
especially on the need for new gold parities in countries like France, 
Italy and Belgium. In spite of occasional hesitations, prompted in 
part perhaps by a disinclination for the réle of innovator, Mr. Flux 
may be claimed as an adherent of the modern school of monetary 
theory. 


The Growth of the Indian Constitution and Administration. By B. G. 
Sapre. Published by the Author, at Willingdon College, Sangli, 
India. 

Mr. B. G. Sapre, already favourably known as the author of a book 
on the Reformed Constitution of India, provides here a companion 
volume, which traces the growth of British Indian administration 
from its beginnings under the Company until the present day, together 
with the history of the Constitution through the stages of the nomin- 
ated councils and boards of the post-Mutiny period, and the Morley 
reforms, to the Act of 1919. It is an excellent piece of work, designed 
in the first place for university students, but no less serviceable for 
a much wider public. The author gives a clear account of the old 
bureaucratic government, the public services, the departmental 
system, the provincial administration, the working of the compli- 
cated land-revenue system, and so forth. When he comes to the 
modern changes, he tells the story of the inception of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, and expounds the completed result as we have 
it in the Government of India Act, the working of which is now being 
inquired into by a special Commission in India. The text of the Act 
is printed in the appendix, and the book is surprisingly up-to-date 
in that it includes a summary of the Lee Commission on the Public 
Services, the report of which was published only in May of this year. 
Mr. Sapre is a master of his intricate subject, and of the English 
language. He writes with a clarity and conciseness that are worthy 
of high praise. It seems not a little surprising that a book of this 
value, dealing with a subject of exceptional interest and importance, 
should be published privately by the author. A special word of com- 
mendation is due to the printing. More than once in recent years we 
have commented upon the evidences of rapid, though as yet far from 
general, improvement in Indian book-production. The present 
volume is an admirable example of typographic work, the credit 
for which belongs to the Jagadhitechu Press, Poona. We note one 
defect of detail. Indian names are commonly spelled with variations 
so bewildering that Indian writers and printers do not realise the 
necessity of exactness in the transcription of English names. 
Mr. Sapre, like nearly all his countrymen, has this to learn. 


The Saxon Shore. By Jessie Mornersore. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Mothersole is an artist with an eye for a bit of colour on an 
old wall, who has indulged her fondness for outdoor sketching, her 
curiosity about archeological remains and her habit of chatting 
ingenuously to landladies and custodians of ancient monuments 
to such purpose that, having also a ready pen, she has made a pleasant 
book out of her visits to Roman forts on the South and East coasts. 
The Saxon Shore was the name given by Rome to that part of the 
coastline of Britain and Gaul which was attacked from the sea m 
the third and fourth centuries by Saxon marauders, and the forts 
were then built as part of the organised system of defence. Our 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





THE PAID PIPER 


By C. S. FORESTER, Author of “A Pawn Among 
Kings.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Forester has evolved a very human 
character in Cardinal, the tramp, who relates, in a series 
of linked episodes, his surprising adventures in various 
parts of the world. 


FAIR DAUGHTERS 
By ANNA HURST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a father and his three beautiful daughters, 
and the problem of their relations together. 


REAL STUFF 


By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming novel of domestic life. 





WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND THE 
FAR EAST 
By STEPHEN KING-HALL. With 3 Maps. Demy 
vo. s. net. 


This important book examines the post-war problems 
which have their origin in the relations between the white 
races and the people of China and Japan. 


ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS 
By E. V. LUCAS. With 6 Illustrations by Frank 
Reynoips, R.I. F'’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A new collection of Essays and Episodes, chiefly contri- 
buted to Punch during the past twelve months. 


THE SAME STAR: A Comedy in Three Acts 
By E. V. LUCAS. F'cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


With this book Mr. Lucas makes his bow as a dramatist. 
It is a comedy of the course of true love above stairs 
and below. 


SKILL IN WORK AND PLAY 


By T. H. PEAR, Professor of wegeay in the 
University of Manchester. With Plates and 5 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

This book expounds some important problems in the 
attainment of muscular skill. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 























OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAD. 
NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
PLAYS. Personal and Posta) Courses under the direction 

SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


‘ind Ruei 





and 
Wc. 1. Tel.: Museum 7440 


Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, 








g The Sunday Times says: “ 








Just published. 7/6 net. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


OF TO-DAY 
By GERALD GOULD 


reading this succinct and witty survey of contemporary 
novels and novelists. 


g All discriminating readers of 20th Century Fiction are 


j S - it is real and vital . 
illuminating with penetrating criticism and acute wit 
the works of almost every writer of consequence to-day.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


JOHN CASTLE 


7 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 




















Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


SINCERITE 
By MORTIMER DURAND 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This novel describes the remarkable effect on the 
members of a house-party of a wonderful wine called 
Sincérité. Under its influence each member becomes 
his or her real self,all poses and insincerity disappearing. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Cheap Edition. With Coloured Wrapper. Crown 
8vo. Paper covers, 1s. Cloth, with Coloured 
Dust Jacket, 2s. 6d. 


LOVE AND DUTY 


With other Poems. 

By ELLEN GILBERT COOK (Ellen Maples), 
together with four poems by CHAUNCY 
MAPLES, late Bishop in Central Africa. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, 14th March, 1924. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


LIFE AND WORD 
An Essay in Psychology. 
By R. E. LLOYD, M.B., D.Sc.(Lond.). 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON JEWISH LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


(The Letters of Benammi: Second Series.) 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
Introduction, Organization, Ratefixing. 
By J. E. POWELL. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A priceless book for any big engineering firm.” 
—Efficiency Magazine. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
An Indictment. 
By LEWIS R. W. LOYD, F.Z.S., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEN WHO MET JESUS 
By the Rev. F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CEDAR BOX 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
With Frontispiece by T. BAINES. Fcap 8vo. 
Japon paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
This is a story of the present-day, woven round the 
history of a_ beautifully worked box which, 
tradition states, was made by Christ when a boy, as 
a present for His Mother. 


THE ROMANTICISM OF ST. FRANCIS : 


And other Studies in the Genius of the Franciscans. 
By the Very Rev. FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
New Edition, with an additional Essay on Adam 
Marsh. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


OF CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 
Compiled, from Official Sources, by EDWARD 
FULLER, Editor of “* The World's Children.” 

With an Introduction by PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, 
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THE Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes will 
carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
and will land you home at the end 
of the day with dry socks and 
happy feet. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 




















“A single swallow makes not Spring,” 


and a solitary Life Policy does not make 
adequate provision for your dependents. 


What was sufficient cover when you and your 
wife started alone on the road of life falls far short 
when the children come along. 


Have you increased your Assurance with your 
responsibilities ? If not, write to us for a copy of 
our new 


Family Provision Policy No. A.D.1 
showing you how you can obtein 


THE MAXIMUM COVER 


at 


THE MINIMUM _ COST. 





THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 




















information about them comes from the important document know, 
as the Notitia Dignitatum, a medieval copy of a now lost earlie 
manuscript which is in the Bodleian Library. Miss Motherso} 
gives the first facsimile reproduction to be made of any part of thig. 
and a fine plate it is, with its gaily-coloured little pictures of the 
nine forts along the Saxon Shore of Britain. Not a single one of the 
sites has been thoroughly excavated, and only at two—Richbo: 

and Pevensey—has scientific digging been carried out. At the former, 
especially, research may be extremely fruitful, for there exists there, 
unique and mysterious mass of concrete, sunk deeply in the groung 
and of enormous dimensions, on the top of which is a huge crog 
standing nearly five feet high; underneath the whole structup 
has been discovered a passage-way which adds to the mystery, 
Those who wish to explore it for themselves, or to cover any of the 
ground dealt with by Miss Mothersole, will find her book a useful guide 













Poems by Henry L. V. Derozio. With an Introduction by F. 8, 
Brap.ey-Birt. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

Henry Derozio is an interesting and pathetic figure in the fir 

period of English culture in India. His father was a Goanese (Indo. 






Portuguese) merchant, his mother an Englishwoman, and he wa | 





born at Calcutta in 1809. He was brilliant and precocious, ang 
became in his teens the most admired member of a group asso. 
ciated with the new Hindu College, whose keenness and intellectug] 
enterprise stirred the mind of Bengal in an extraordinary degree 
Derozio’s daring modernism and his vivid influence among the 
Bengali students disturbed the orthodox. He was turned out of 
the college, enjoyed thereafter a few months of intense literary 
activity, and died in his twenty-third year. As a poet and personal 
influence Derozio has been a legend in Bengal. The Eurasian; 
(now officially styled Anglo-Indians) have cherished his memory, 
but it has been left to Mr. Bradley-Birt, an English member of th 
I.C.S., to make a selection of the poems and write an essay on Derozip 
and the community in which his eager spirit flamed out. This 
Eurasian lad—disinherited, like all his fellows in India, of two world 
—was singularly gifted, and in his brief span of life he did an astonisb- 
ing amount of work. But Mr. Bradley-Birt is extravagant. Derozio 
cannot be made into a minor poet of consequence. His reading 
and his facility were remarkable. He could write without effort, 
and no one would deny his talent for graceful phrasing. His vers, 
however, is all echoes—of Scott and Byron, Moore and Shelley. 
One is surprised, indeed, to find that the work of a sensitive youth 
of mixed race does not contain a single poem directly expressiv 
of himself and his people. If Derozio had lived to maturity, hk 
would have continued producing verse, but he would almost certainly 
have been important as a teacher and publicist, not as a poet. His 
story is a fine little episode in the renaissance of Bengal, and it i 
pleasant to note that this volume recording it has been excellently 
printed at an Indian press. 


Wales and the Welsh in English Literature. By W. J. Hucuss. 
Simpkin. 5s. 

Mr. Hughes has combined his nationalist and literary interests 
to search English literature from Shakespeare to Scott for references 
to Wales and the Welsh, and has made an interesting little book 
out of the material so collected. His most pleasing haul of references 
is from the Elizabethans; for with the Welsh connections of th 
house of Tudor, the consequent prominence of Welshmen in English 
life, and the desire to flatter possible patrons, writers not only dealt 
with events in Welsh history and with the scenery of Wales, but 
were careful to ascribe excellent qualities to Welshmen and to creatt 
the inevitable comic Welsh characters on the whole inoffensively. 
But it was not so in the seventeenth century. The Royalist sympathie 
of Wales in the Civil War caused an outbreak of violent tirades against 
the Welsh; the natural features of the country were derided an 
the people stigmatised as dishonest and cowardly boors. By th 
eighteenth century, however, this energy had spent itself, and th 
Welsh for a time were neglected. There then began in Wales itsel, 
however, an intellectual renaissance that led to the Gothic and 
Romantic revival. Gray’s The Bard caught the spirit of that move 
ment and gave the lead in England to a renewed interest in Welt 
legend and history. Mr. Hughes surveys these literary ups and dows 
and appends a bibliography of English books about Wales and th 
Welsh published during the period. 


A King’s Lessons in Statecraft: Louis XIV.: Letters to his Heit 
With an Introduction and Notes by JEAN LonGNon. Trait 
lated by Herserr Witson. Fisher Unwin. 9s. 

This book is a selection from the so-called works of Louis XIV, 
first published in six volumes in Paris in 1806. Louis, like othe: 
monarchs, was seized with the idea of preserving for posterity bs 
thoughts on kingship. It was an age of memoirs. With the aie 
of secretaries, the precise extent of whose collaboration we can onl 
surmise, he therefore began a definite scheme of recording anc 
justifying his State policies and the secret diplomacy of which he 
was a master. The plan was never completed. The present boob 
contains the portions of the Memoirs dealing with the years 16 
and 1666 and three short fragments, two of which were first m2 
known by Voltaire. The text, based on the original writings ® 
the King’s own hand, or as corrected by him, has been modernise 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


DISTINCTIVE NOVELS. 


The Seine Mystery 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT, Author of Through the Wall. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The author has published nothing since “ Through the Wall” in 
1909, but he breaks silence effectively with “ The Seine Mystery,” 


which is one of the most baffling crime stories of recent years. 


The Annam Jewel 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Author of The Red 
Lacquer Case, The Astonishing Adventure of Jane Smith, etc. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
This, the third novel of mystery from Patricia Wentworth’s hand, is 
again compounded of intriguing mystery, breathless incident and most 
infectious good spirits. 


Little Calvary 


(CALVARIA FACH). 


By SYDNEY S. GRIFFITH. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Since we published “ My People” by Caradoc Evans, that brilliant 


but mordant satire on certain Welsh characteristics, we have waited 
tantly for another book which would show the finer side of the 
Welsh Ish peasantry. At length it has come in “ Little Calvary” by an 
unknown writer, a beautiful idyll of a lowly but gifted family. We 
publish it with great satisfaction. 


The Green Altar 








By MIRIAM ALEXANDER. Author of The House of 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book holds much 

the faults of the period are 
the increasing moral is one of 


Lisronan, etc. 

The vouee Literary Supplement sa 
humanity, humour, and richness of st le; 
examined with keen impartiality, an 
hope and goodwill.” 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, 





LTD. 








P. S. KING & SON LTD. 





A HISTORY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By A. ANDREADES, Professor of Public Finance in 
the University of Athens. With a Preface by Professor 


H. S. FOXWELL, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
455 pp. Cloth. 15s. 
Times: “ A work of high merit. . . We are not disposed to 
quarrel with Prof, Foxwell’s pronouncement that it is ‘the most 
comprehensive and most readable account of the Bank yet 
published.’ ” 
FOUR YEARS OF FASCISM. 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Crown 8vo. 156 pp. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


An interesting review of Fascism and Mussolini rule in Italy 
—translated by, Mr. E. W. Dickes from the Italian Edition “ Da 
Fiume a Roma ”—together with an additional chapter by Ferrero on 
the recent elections in Italy. 


THE NEW HOUSING HANDBOOK. 


[Ready Shortly. 


By Captain R. L. REISS, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, Vice-Chairman of the Housing Advisory 
Committee of the Labour Party. Demy 8vo. on 

s. 5 


This handbook has been prepared especially to present in a con- 
venient form the main facts with regard to housing, the legislation 
including the Wheatley Act, and necessary information wit regard 
to administration, building trade labour, etc. The book contains in 
an appendix the full text of the Wheatley Act, and the important 
sections in full of the Chamberlain Act of last year. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 









































HIS MAJESTY’S 





HISTORY - ARCHAZOLOGY 
EDUCATION - FINE ART 
ECONOMICS -= - LAW 


British Agriculture 
Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation 
on our Agricultural Problem and an enquiry as to 
foreign methods and their relevance to British 


Conditions. By Sir Wm. J. Ashley, Professors W. 
G. S. Adams and D. H. MacGregor. 5s. (5s. 5d.) 
“A masterly report which is as interesting as it is instructive 
ee it shows us with an authority that it is very difficult for 
any responsible person to overlook - « the sort of steps 
that must be taken.”"—Spectator 

*“ Probably the most comprehensive Survey of our Agricultural 
Problem that has yet been published.""—Manchester Guardian. 


The Battle of Jutland 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland with diagrams. 
5s. 6d. (6s.) 
“* An inspiring epic of great personal heroisms and high col- 
lective cowrage.”"—Yorkshire Post. 
*“ An absorbing volume.”’—Sunday Times. 


Guide to Official Statistics 
Volume Two with Appendix. 306 pages. ts. (1s. 4d.) 


Indispensable to the statistician, economist, librarian, research 
student and journalist, and to all interested in public affairs. 


Ordnance Survey 


Report on Progress. (3s. ofd.) 


1923-24. 3s. 
All prices are net. 
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Some recent volumes. 














STATIONERY OFFICE 


NATURAL SCIENCE §:: MEDICINE 
zs: INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT) :: 
TECHNOLOGY :: SOCIAL QUESTIONS 











Air Survey and Archeology 
A fascinating report, showing the contribution that 


aerial photography can make to the study of 
archeology. 58. (58. 4d.) 
Stonehenge 
Stonehenge to-day and yesterday. Illustrated. 
6d. (7d.) 


“A wonderfully informative little book’’—Northern Daily Lem — a 
* Remains the best popular guide book published.” —Guar 


Naval Equivalents 
A comprehensive index of Naval Terms in nine 
languages. Two volumes. £3 38. (£3 48.) 
“Many people in addition to translators will owe a debt of 
gratitude to the compilers.”"—Lloyd's List. 
“* The Naval Staff, Intelligence Division, are to be congratulated.” 
Syren and Shipping. 

Psychology and Education 
Psychological Bases of Educable Capacity. 

2s. (2s. 24d.) 


“ A readable and illuminating report on an abstruse subject.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Factory Legislation 
The Factories Bill 1924 compared and contrasted 
with existing Acts. Cmd. 2237. 38. (38. 14d.) 


Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : 


Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MANCHESTER : York Street. 


EDINBURGH : 
Or through any Bookseller. 


28, Abingdon Street, S.W. 1 
120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 
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in the spelling of proper names and punctuation. Such an edition 
is welcome. For here is absolutism expounded by its chief practitioner, 
the author of [état c’est moi; we see ministers being kept in check, 
the administration centred in the king, the army made efficient and 
the finances established on a sound basis. Had that been all, how 
different would have been the verdict of posterity. For here, too, 
is the young king’s head being turned at the thought of himself as 
the first monarch in Europe; here are his grandiose schemes of 
aggression and conquest, his networks of espionage and intrigue. 
We read how, on the pretext of buying lead, an agent was sent with 
five hundred thousand pounds to bribe Clarendon at the English 
Court, “‘ where, as a rule,”’ we read, ‘“‘much can be done with money.” 
But this was one of his failures, for to his surprise, as ‘‘the Ministers 
of this nation generally have been very often suspected of being 
in the pay of Spain,” Clarendon refused the offer. Louis can 
boast later, however: ‘“‘I maintained pensioners in Ireland with 
the object of stirring up the Catholics against the English and I 
entered into relations with certain refugees from England to whom 
I promised to furnish large sums to resuscitate the remnant of the 
Cromwell faction.”” When those proud words were written he had 
close upon fifty years to reign; little could he foresee that by the 
end of that time his scheming was to destroy even the prosperity 
that he himself had created, utterly impoverish his country and 
lead to the overthrow of the monarchy itself. There is indeed a 
grim irony in these pages. 


The Pilgrim Books: The Vicar of Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, The Imitation of Christ. Philip Allan. 2s. 6d. 

Among the many cheap and attractive reprints which are one of 
the blessed features of modern publishing these books hold a very 
high place indeed. They are extremely attractively bound, printed 
in good plain type and of pocket size. The text of The Imitation 
is that of the first English translation, but the spelling is modernised. 
It contains the first three books only, and it was made probably 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. There are over 1300 
editions of The Imitation of Christ. The Pilgrim Books are so 
attractive that one can understand a booklover acquiring the whole 
series, irrespective of possessing several other editions of the books 
which have appeared in it. 


A Century of Work for Animals. By E. G. Farrnoime and WELLEs- 
LEY Pain. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

During the hundred years of its existence the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has managed to steer clear 
of sectarian disputes—except once. In its early days it owed much 
to Lewis Gompertz, its second honorary secretary; he rescued it 
from a mess of financial dfficulties, set it on its feet, contributed 
largely to its funds, advanced it money, organised its work and 
carried on a vigorous propaganda campaign. But he was a Jew. 
And so, almost suicidally, and with the bad taste which one likes 
to think is not possible nowadays, the committee passed a resolution 
stating that the proceedings of the Society were entirely based on 
the Christian faith and on Christian principles. Gompertz of course 
resigned, and the Society nearly collapsed. But not quite; for 
public opinion was changing, and when, a few years later, the young 
Queen gave the Society her patronage its future was assured. How 
vast the social change has been can be realised from the fact that 
when in 1821 Richard Martin introduced his Bill to prevent the 
ill-treatment of horses and other animals the Commons laughed 
at him. Bull-baiting and cock-fighting were then public sports, 
In the following year Martin tried again and by the sheer force of 
his personality his Bill was passed. This was the first statute for 
the protection of animals, and how necessary it was can be seen 
from the present book. Horrible things are described here—not 
all of the past. For cruelty still exists and the Society’s work is 
as essential as ever. While it can be said that for every person 
prosecuted five persons are cautioned privately by the Society's 
inspectors, and that these cautions amount to over twenty thousand 
a year, the present day has obviously no right to self-complacency. 


THE CITY 


HE rising tendency of the Stock Markets referred to 
last week has been checked by the political crisis. The 

City hates uncertainty and would prefer a quick elec- 
tion"or none at all this year. British loans have declined 
in price—surely a strange market commentary upon the 
fall of the Labour Government. Brazilian and Argentine 
rates of exchange are improving almost daily. This makes 
a considerable difference to undertakings like railway com- 
panies and the Brazilian Traction, Lighting and Power Co., 
and those stocks are recovering. The Nitrate Share Market 
has been kind enough to respond to the strong tip given here 
on September 27th to buy Aguas Blancas at 35s. (present 
price 37s.), Lautaro at £7 15s. (present price £8 2s.), and 
Tarapaca at 15s. 6d. (present price 16s. 9d.). Lautaro has 


ee 


declared an interim dividend, and there is a general feeling tha 
the Nitrate Market is going to be active. In the Rubber Marke 
smart people are carefully picking up bargains, anticipating , 
sharp rise later, which no political developments are likely ty 
affect. The German Loan negotiations are proceeding smoo 
and the issue is likely to be made with very little warning. The 
market is a little tired of the continuous Australian borrowing, 
and the new Queensland Loan of £4,000,000 5 per cent. inscribeq 
stock at 97}, although a trustee security, is not enthusiastically 
received. On the other hand, the issue at par of £250,000 of 
8 per cent. cumulative participating preference shares of the 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. has made a good impression, being 
unusually ‘clean,”’ as befits a concern of which a Labow 
Member of Parliament is Managing Director. 


* - * 


The Tea Share Market shows distinct signs of slackening off, 
and the hint given here a fortnight ago that holders of Indiap 


tea shares might perhaps do well to take the profit on half their 7 
holdings has been justified. On the other hand, it cannot bh | 


said that this has ceased to be an investor’s market, for the 
price of tea itself continues to rise to an extent that is alarming 
for the future. The chairman of one company remarked to me 
that he fears that we may return to the days when the tea caddy 
was kept locked on account of the value of its contents, and 
that, if conditions should improve in Russia, the demand for tes 
will so disturb production that a considerable further rise in 
price would be inevitable. There is one section of the Te 
Market which is comparatively neglected. I refer to the Java 
tea companies, which have never been popular, the reason being 
that London tea people have always had a strong prejudice 
against these qualities of tea. Be this as it may, these con- 
panies are securing much higher prices for their product and 
their shares are the cheapest in the tea section. Take, for 
instance, Maleber Tea Estates. This company has sold its 
tea right up to the end of 1927 at a price which would easily 
permit it to distribute dividends of 20 per cent. upon its ex 
tremely small share capital of £25,000, there being no debentures 
or preference shares. Last year it paid 12} per cent., and some 
of the £1 shares can be picked up at 26s. 6d. Pandan Te 
Company is another concern owning three estates in Java. The 
amalgamation was effected only a little over a year ago, and 
the dividends for the company’s first year amounted to 6 per 
cent. There should be a great improvement upon this this 
year, yet the shares can be picked up at 20s. 6d. Nirmala Java 
Plantations is also a large producer of tea, and has rubber also; 
this company still has a debit balance to contend with, which 
should be easily wiped out by this year’s profits, and as a lock-up 
for dividends next year the £1 shares look moderately valued 
at 15s. 
* * * 

About a couple of years ago, twenty-six Danish cities issued 
a joint loan in this country and in the United States, their joint 
and several guarantee enabling them to borrow collectively a 
much better terms than if each had raised its own individual 
loan. This excellent example is being followed, for this week 
the National City Bank of New York has placed seven million 
dollars of 6} per cent. Finnish Guaranteed Municipal Loan, of 
which 3,900,000 dollars is for account of twenty-seven munici 
palities. The loan is guaranteed by the Finnish Government 
and was offered in New York at 91, at which the yield is just 
under 7} per cent. without counting the profit on repayment at 
par in 1954. It is an attractive investment, and the following 
extract from the notice of the issuing house is of interest, as it 
gives in succinct form up-to-date details of Finland. The 
concluding paragraph is of special interest to advocates af 
public ownership :— 


The Republic of Finland, situated on the northern shore of the 
Baltic Sea and east of Sweden, with which Finland has for cet 
turies been closely associated, has an area of nearly 150,000 squar 
miles, or larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland. Its popu 


lation of 3,400,000 is greater than that of Norway, and approxi 


mately equal to that of Denmark. Its total Funded and Guaranteed 
Debt, including this issue, is less than $104,000,000, or approxi 
mately 30.50 per capita. Assets owned by the Republic ar 
valued at more than $450,000,000. 

The revenues of the Republic of Finland, exclusive of loat 
proceeds, exceeded all Government expenditures except for capital 
purpose, in 1922, by $10,635,000, and in 1923 by $9,115,494. In 
both 1922 and 1923 net operating revenues received by the Govert 
ment from State-owned assets alone were more than sufficient t0 
cover the entire service, including both interest and amortisation 


of the Government’s debt. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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from mahwred Virginia Gobaceo of the finest quality. 


PLAYER'S N93 Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


10 for 8” 2.0 for 14 
50 for 33 


PLAYER @ Sons, NOTTINGHAM 
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PLAYER’S N95 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured ly modem machinery in a Medel Factory 
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BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL, TOBACCO C®. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & :RELAIND), LIMITED. 



















































A Valet for £5 a Year. 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them looking 
at their best—at, approximately, half the usual 
charges. Please write for “ Valet Contract” 
Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 























wonders. 
tepid water, complete with a cold sponge—and you will feel better, 


TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 


E GEM BATH CABINET is a portable, foldable bath 

for use in the home, made of a durable antiseptic material 
in our own factory in London. It takes up little or no room. 
It can be made ready in a minute in any room in your house. 
It gives all the benefits of the public Turkish Bath. 
The Gem Bath is a necessity if perfect 
health is to be maintained. Health depends 
on a free action of the pores of the skin. 
Without Turkish bathing these pores be- 
come clogged with the grease of soap, with 
dust and dirt. 


When you use the Gem Bath what happens 
is this. 
warmth speedily acts on your skin. 
temperature rises you perspire freely. 
few minutes of free perspiration works 


You sit in the Cabinet. 


The 
As the 


A 


You open the Cabinet, wash in 


poe Genie of Agus Bagels BD | ceeisricnded by’ physicians for Rhcumatism, Neuritis ete. Booklet free. 
™ SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 
DSSS 8 88288808 28888 B88 BSS Se seeesesesEEEnes DESK Rg yo STREET, LONDON, SE. 1. 
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EMPIRE CRUISE 


For this great cruise of 
gs | :: OR ADVERTISED :: 
Smith & Son undertook 
the difficult task of 


— 2 in this or any other Journal can 
books and stationery for 


the Special Squadron at be obtained through any of the 


each port of call. Not a 


astay,“and''never owe | 1250 Bookstalls and Bookshops of 
This is just a typical 


ered sab W. H. SMITH & SON 


dered as a matter of course 



























customers at ‘home, ot Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2 
ready and able te: render Ports) ame 











toyou. Ask for a “ Postal 
Press Guide,” giving sub- 
scription rates to over PATS RT LANL OR Wi NEUEN TEONA HE! 
1,000 British and Foreign 
Tiodi:als 








STATIONERY 
OF DISTINCTION 
As well as having been 
newsagents and booksellers 
for over 100 years, W. H. 
Smith & Son have a like 
record as high-class sta- 
tioners. At all of their 
bookshops and at most of 
their bookstalls may be 
obtained the well known 
W.H.S. brands of note 
papers, envelopes, etc., all 
of excellent quality, and in 
variety and finish to suit 
every taste. Ask to see 
samples at your local 
branch. 

No better value in fountain 
pens can be obtained 
than the W.H 8S.“ SEAL” 
lever self-filling fountain 
pen with 14-ct. gold nib, 
which may be obtained 
at all W.HS. branches. 

Price only 5s. 6d. 
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OOKS.—Burke’s General Armoury, 3rd Edit., with Supplement, 
£2 108.; Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s 
British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 1os.; Prendergast Cromwellian 

Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 1os.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le 
Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Weininger’ 's Sex and Society, 25s.; Hannay’s Sex | rT 
in Religion, 2 vols., 25s.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 
Sir Walter Besant's London, complete in 10 large handsome vols., 1909, pub. =\y 
— £12 12s.; Traill and Mann Buildin of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., illus., 
alf morocco, ine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, {3 3s. Pickwick 
Papers, with 24 coloured illus. by’ Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 215. ; yh Raed Bs novels, 
Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 30s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. Holbrook Jackson's 
1st Edit. Romance and Reality, tort, Great English ‘Novelists, 1908, 128. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at Home, 
apes. 11s. 6d. ; Mathews, Annals of Mount Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. Myers, Phantasms 
the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d. Punch First 100 vols., 
bound in 25 vols., half- “morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Troilope’s Novels, 10 vols., 
1874, £3 108.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 
1920, 258. Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a 
Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 25S. ; 
Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 10s.; Oscar Wilde, 
Poems, 1903, 215. ; Max Beerbohm’ s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st Edit., 25s. ; 
Masefield’s Phe Dream, signed copy, 358.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If 
you ‘want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Hous- 
man, Shro ire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 
2 vols. ; eedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


Beek BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; 

Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols, {12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., £7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROs., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 


Leaving London January 2nd. 

Five Months. 807 guineas. 
Visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAIIAN ISLES, AMERICA. Organised and accompanied by 

N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on applicati Teleg: : “ Bookcraft, Lomdon.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 

ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jevington 

Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality Central. 

—Mrs. Rooers (cookery diploma). First-class Municipal Orchestra. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 








the 

















ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
jet comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
imate, bracing ait and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 
hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


CORNWALL.—Mild winter climate. Board residence or 
+ apartments (overlooking Atlantic); vegetable food if desired; moderate 
terms.—GoLDING, Tresilda, Port Isaac. 








TO BE LET 


AMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—Kitchen and bed-sitting 
room to let, partly furnished. re | Box 25, NEw STATESMAN, 1o Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Wee ans bed-sitting room in lady’s mansion flat. 
Gas fire and ring; telephone; restaurant.—Box 24, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 

Hawick, Scotland. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria 8t., London, 8.W.r. 








SHETLAND HomEsruna. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


HARRIS.—Lgwis aNpD 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—Newatt, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumnen, 

etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate.—Lonpon Turninec Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
"Phone: Dalston 4777, New garments also made, 
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SCHOOLS 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTOGEE 
Head Mistress: Miss Estaer Casp, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Sevensnece Hicgs, B.Sc., snden. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


ee 


LS gee Ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TR 
Bristol (Recognised ry 4 the Board of Education as an efficient 
Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was founded 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large 
playing fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance 
given annually to girls under r4 years of age. For further particulars apply oy 
Secretary. 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missendes, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. pe ~~ of “Ney 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables ‘eparation 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special etsention” to 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for oC and Giry 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals. Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Miss J. S. MANVILLa, 


’ 

‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HAIL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School fg 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natu 

individual development. No day pupils. 

Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant KINnc. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 424, 

, Al 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS 

Head Mistress: Miss CaamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative 

tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pr. 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Surhythaia 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. abow 


> level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own ground 
of 15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, waren bes home life for a limited number of boarden, 

Entire charge taken i ed. Children admitted from 3 years of ag. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recest 

methods modern acation.——-Full particulars from the Principal, < 
MILDRED STEELE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peniusula. Nes 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons, (Lond.), and Nancy Ewsou, 
L.R.A.M 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 

qualified staff. Principal: Tatopora E. CrarK. 

B TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, ty CITIZENSHIP. 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's 

University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Payeicel Lal —_ am 

Astronomical Observatory, Natural Histo: Room, 


ry 
Gymnasium. Leisure-bour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swim and Life. saving, 
Illustrated Prospectus from the Heap Master, Bootham tham School, York. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Tz BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lams 
downe Road, Bedford —Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of ee 
extends over 3 vears, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fed 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
;ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School : 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. 
M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
— Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
WRENCE. 





F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1- 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


a 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Ex 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 





—— 





A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BRooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ee 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERrts, 5 High Holborn, 
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Essays, ! 
Hin, Lon 
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New Books 


CHELSEA PUBLISHING COMPANY 

16 Royal Hospital Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

< _ ee ee 
THOMAS CAMPION’S THE MASKE. Cr. 4to. Two plates. Printed 
for Hatfield Fete. Limited Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

WELL TRIED DISHES. By Mrs. Annie Kean. An original cookery 
book, with recipes for every occasion. Introduction by Mary 
Countess of Lovelace. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. “I think that almost 
every dish described in it has been partaken of and appreciated 
at various times by my guests and myself, and many are the 

Z compliments of which I have been the proud recipient.” 

A THE LOVER'S QUARRELL: or, Cupip’s TRIUMPH 

= history of Fair Rosamond of Scotland). 
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THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 


SONGS & POEMS: HENRY CAREY 


Selected by Moma Gispincs, with 20 Wood En- 
gravings by Rosert Gispincs; printed from 18pt. 
Caslon Old Face type, on English hand-made 
paper, & limited to 350 copies for sale, of which 
320 copies bound in ; parchment 18/6, and 30 
copies in full vellum, signed by the Artist, 2 Gn. 






































































































































a. - 6 x 4%). Illustrated with old cuts and bound in stiff boards. 
Gir Price 1s. 6d. 
VILLE, - que LIFE AND DEATH OF rom THUMBE. ‘ Foolscap bvo PPD DD DP PDP PPV IOP DV DODD PDP OD DOD LP 
— (6 x 4%). Illustrate with old cuts and bound in sti ards. . 
TALI, 32 pp. Price 1s. 6d THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 
hool fg SIR PENY. This old ballad, illustrated with old cuts. Foolscap 8vo. 
= 8 pp. Sewn in attractive paper cover. Price 94. W. wet 4 Saint Lawrence, Twyford, Berkshire. 
Printed at The Cayme Press. 
px DD 
R18 THE LATEST BOOK ON 
—— Books on STONEHENGE 
LOSS ° ° By E. HERBERT STONE, F.S.A. Demy 4to. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
A y- Every Conceivable Subject Very fully illustrated with diagrams, plans drawn to scale, and more than forty 
pe- CAN BE OBTAINED AT FOYLES’ BOOKSHOPS photographs specially taken to illustrate particular features of the work. 
itive by sa: ~ ‘ a: 
Over a million volumes ‘Second-hand and New’ in stock, (POET 
hee dassified into twenty-one Departments, each of which is ROBERT BRIDGES LAUREATE) 
t. above managed by an expert. Each Department has its own By T. M. KELSHALL. 2s, 6d. net. 
grounds Catalogue. If unable to call and examine the stock at leisure, “Mr. Kelshall’s little book will, by its copious collection of short extracts, 
= write stating requirements. A special quotation, or suitable re ole glimpse into the treasury of (Dr. Bridges) beauties..—Times Literary 
u emen 
catalogues, will then be sent free of charge. London: ROBERT SCOTT, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
ARK, OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
arden, Foyles have special departments for First Editions, other SUST FUBLISEEED. A NEW PLAY. , 
of age, Rare Books, and Sets of Authors. Search made for out-of- 
es - print books not in stock, and, when found, reported free of charge. THE DOUBLE FIANCE 
y MARCHIONESS LOMELLINI. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
— . BOOKS YOU bo NOT WANT : WRITTEN AND PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 
DING Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. ANTLVIVISECTION. 
FOYLES’ BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE, ALL PROFITS TO THE NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE. 
tired.— 121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
9 and A | N P ° 
i “Facts are stubborn things ” : || New Catalogues in Preparation. 
Wel | ° *.° ° ° 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. ™ =6{| No. 202.—Modern First Editions, Library Edi- 
ro ae ee a tions of Standard Authors, Classical Litera- 
‘@ PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : ture, Danteana, Philosophy and Theology, 
cite HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. : Sport, ctc., etc. 
Be OL a No. 203.—Law Books, Legal Biography, History 
— and Antiquities. 
2 LITERARY 
A UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, | Copies of above catalogues will be sent post free on application. 
Essays, Music and Soi Mr. A STOCKWRLL, Publisher, 29 Ludga 
> Hil. London. No on cm Posten aaa Bstatdiched 1898. a JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh 
TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial ens a - 
als \) publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
‘ained to Manacer, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) - 
a The Key to Health 
— | SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | and vigour of mind and body 
sz, fy The yearly subscription to Taz New SraTEsMAN, | IS GOOD BREATHING POWER. 
des, (including all Supplements and postage, to any 4 
i | address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six | The Key to Good Breathing Power 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. IS ARS VIVENDI PRACTICE. 
<a ADVERTISEMENT RATES. : 
“_ Particulers from ARTHUR LOVELL, author of 
t.— General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | “Ars Vivendi” (7s. 6d. net), 
— Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports | 94 PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. altars ccSacnnnnSSOIGD —— 
i EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS ART GALLERIES 
of §} VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate . INDEPENDENT r " ev 
= of ls. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per | [ HE 7a Grafton Street, ae Mad W. 1. LLERY. 
= inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. WATERCOLOURS OF VENICE AND THE LIDO, 
~” and a few Statuettes by 
by FRANK DOBSON. 
tol, All communications should be addressed Tae MANAGER, | Exhibiti Rp Pe PO Spates ae a 
— NEw STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, | ne ee a BO aot Repeat ~ 
ary london, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. “HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6, 
—Exhibitions by ERIC H. KENNINGTON, the late T. AUSTEN 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





Mazzini: The Story of a Great Italian 


By EDYTH HINKLEY. 


Mazzini is an historical character with whom everybody should have made 


“We wish her many readers. 
‘ ee y 
acquaintance.”—7 imes. 


12s. 6d. 


“This biography, with its emotional appeal and its eloquent pleading for ideals, is well adapted to a large and general 


audience.”—Manchester Guardian. 





Sigmund Freud 
His Personality, 
School. 

By FRITZ WITTELS. 10s. 6d. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 


“Anyone who reads it will feel on much easier terms 
with psycho-analysis than before.”—Spectator. 


Malthus and His Work 
By Dr. J. BONAR. New edition. 12s. 6d. 


This is the republication with a portrait and a new 
biography, of a book some years out of print. It is not 
a treatise on population, but an account of the most famous 


His Teachings, and His 





English writer on that subject. 


The Life of Woodrow Wilson 
By JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
Illustrated. Oct. 14th. 12s. 6d. 
The author seeks to show what Wilson’s life meant to 


his country and the world in his day, and how he always 
played for the verdict of history. 


Builders of Peace: A History of the Union 
of Democratic Control (With Portraits.) 


By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. Fore- 
word by E. D. Moret, M.P. Cloth, 5s.; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 





Diplomatic 


Portraits 


Europe and the Monroe Doctrine One Hundred Years Ago 


By W. P. CRESSON. 


“Fascinating studies replete with intimate and enlightening details. 


value.”—Aberdeen Press. 


16s. 


A book of unquestionable historical 





International Law 
By CHARLES G. FENWICK. 2ls. 


It shows the extent to which existing international law 
has been modified by the new principles introduced into 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and by the 
practical operation of the League. 


Organised Labour 
By G. D. H. COLE. 6s. 


This is not merel a revision of the author’s “ An Intro- 
duction to Trade Unionism,” but practically a new book 
in which certain sections of the old are incorporated in a 





History of Political Thought 
By RAYMOND G. GETTELL. 18s, 


The doctrines of the most important writers on political 
theory are discussed, and the influence of their ideas upon 
the course of governmental development is outlined. 


The Unclaimed Wealth 6s. 


Production. By H. 
Introduction by J. A. Hopson. 


How Money Stops 
ABBATI. 


“He has a mind that is at once systematic and pene- 
trating, and he uses it to follow out all the complexities 
of the relation of credit to production and consumption.” 








substantially altered form. —Times. 
London Inns and Taverns 
By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 
Author of “A New Book About London,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
“A book which will be treasured by all lovers of old London.”—Daily Express. 
“An engrossing book.”—Daily Graphic. . 
“Rich in picturesque lore.”—Daily Mail. 
Education: A Medley in Four Acts Camera Trails in Africa 
; : By MARTIN JOHNSON. 
By FRANK J. ADKINS. 5s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Profusely Illustrated. Just Out. 16s. 


This play is a play and not a tract. Although its main- 
springs are such questions as: Are the universities class 
preserves or national training grounds? Can the workers 
expect to get what they want from existing universities? 
Nevertheless, “Education” is the story of living people 
engaged in conflict. 





This is an exciting book of travel adventures with high- 
powered cameras in East Africa. Mr. Johnson has made 
the extraordinary pictures of wild life which many of us 
have seen flash all too quickly across the screen. 

“ Absorbing A wonderful book.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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